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‘All your Blades, with cod. last 


months.” .... 


(See reproduction below.) 


The 


ment 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 
THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LTD., 61, New Oxford Street, es W.C. I. 
And also at New York, Paris, Milan, Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 


The word ** Valet’’ on Razors, Strops, and Blades, indicates the genuine product 
of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. a 


22/4/17 


To The 

AutoStrop 

Safety Razor Co.Lti. 
LONDON 


Dear Sir, 
At Port Said last 
August I got a Valet AutoStrop 
Safety Razor and already it 
has seved me a lot of money 
in bledes. All your blades 
with oare last months. 

I regret I did not 
gev a Valet AutoStrop Safety 
Razor long ego which would 
have saved pounds. 

With it I geta 
olean, rapid, easy shave. 
and no looking glass or even 
light is necessary. 

Yours truly, 


7 


“Valet” AutoStrop is the only safety 
razor combining all the essentials of the perfect 
shaving implement —simple, accurate adjust- 
ease of cleaning blades that cannot 
be surpassed —and, beyond all, the means of 
keeping them sharp by automatic stropping 
without removal from the frame. 


THE STANDARD SET consists of 
heavily silver-plated self-stropping “ Valet” 
safety razor, twelve specially 
“Valet” blades, “Valet” strop, the 
whole in handsome _leather- 21! 


covered or nickel-plated case, 


2 
| 
| 
= 
‘or, Strops Itself. 
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* SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


TO 


PHILLIPS, MILLS CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines). 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN | =HAVE YOU A DOG? 
‘North Eastern" Hospital j “ ” 
HACKNEY. "ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. Powpe you can always int e ore 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 
134 Beds always full, ‘33, 000 out- Patien: 8 annually. er complaints, @ from the 
87,000 Attendances. £12,000 a year expenditure. Worms. 
Assured aemes! under £1,000. No funds in hand. onfidence ; they are prepared from the recipe of one \ 
1 y ad tered ond ful Do Breeder 
3 eter nary ‘emists, 
PLE ASE HELP | Hill, throug y Chemust 
tom lealer 


prints 


The supply of ** Dri-ped” available to the public ts greatly re tricted 4 series 
especially of the heavier weights—the Government requiring the major 


portion ef our future output. We invite your kind indulgence until LITTLE TALKS 


the time when normal conditions can be resumed. : 
While you 


WAIT 


O av THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MISSING PURPLE DIAMONDS 


I. dust away and proceeded to chalk two shoe hapes on 
I i on the main road, and until a few leather. kric,”’ he said, you're a cky lad he 
da i the window was a -ide of leather brushed the chalk from his hands—‘ta very lucky Jad. 
ed diamond On Thursday last at halt Fell you why 
ret ‘ n, th diamond-studded dis 
peared through Eric Thompson Broadbent, a young “This is my last side of Dri-ped—the last I may be able 
rot to get for month When I've used it people will have t 
Il be content with ordinary leather, and that’s unlucky, fof 
gE. F. boot ed and heeled, ‘an’ when it wears quickly and doesn't keep the feet dry. You see 
please “With the leather with what with the Government demand and tte public demand 
} ‘ son 1,” he added, in almost fierce em the Dri-ped people are months behind with delivetics..- 
pha * Dri-ped contirmed the cobbler, removing a | kept this sheet in the window t how I'm a Dri-ped 
nail from his mouth to do so; and E. T. Bb, tealer—I'm proud of my Dri-ped b but now it will 
- ‘It was then tha the diamond tudded side dis have to make soles for your boots and the boots of a score 
ired f n the ““ lo rhe little cobbler stood on an of fortunates who come before it’s tinished...Tell them at 
i acking-tin ind lifted it out. He putted the home,..I don't like disappointing old customers.” 

te f fyce descvif- 

frie é 
Mar the Diamond Sign ef 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES Doub ¢ Wear.” 


| Wale Limdtel, 'DRI-PED" Adverssng Dept., County Buildings, Cannon Street Mascheste?. 
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That Constipation which gives so much trouble when you are travelling, 
visiting, or eating away from home is not due to the Liver, but is due to 
Bowel Indigestion. 


CICFA IS THE ONLY CURE 


You have a Liver. You think it is aflected. | “Starch Balls.” so that all the nourishment 
The chances are 10 to 1 that your Liver is absorbed into the blood, the refuse is 
itself is perfectly sound, but its action is normal, and there can be no Constipation. 
being upset by frequently dosing it with | Cicfa, in fact, contains that perfect com- 
purgatives, etc., and as a consequence your bination of Digestive Ferments which Nature 
food is not digesting, but fermenting and requires to ensure this. That's why Cicfa 
creating gases cures. 

As it is rolled down the Bowel it is formed Cicfa has been taken up by over 11,000 
into little hard dry masses or “ Starch Balls,” British doctors, many of whom have written 
which block the passage, and you have us of the splendid results secured upon 
Constipation, also a defective Bile Circula- themselves and their patients by Cicfa. 
tion. Fermentation continues, and acids and 
impurities from the undigested food are IN WAR TIME your mind affects your 
absorbed through the wall of the Bowel into Digestion more than you realise. You know 
the blood and poured on into the Liver. how worry often affects the Stomach, in- 
Though your Liver may be quite healthy, it deed, the whole alimentary tract. Nausea 
is soon overworked and giving you trouble- and even vomiting often result from anxiety. 
some symptoms; therefore your symptoms if you are worried at present (who is not 
are not due to an affected Liver, but to those  worrled?) your Digestion is weakened, while 
acids and impurities which are formed by on the other hand your ability to resist 
Indigestion in the Bowel and carried on to worry is lessened through weak digestion. 
the Liver. Keep your Digestion perfect, not by taking 


CASES in Stomach or Eructations. 

Sharp Neuraigic HEADACHES. 

ACID IN STOMACH with Heartburn. 

TONCUE coated white all over. 

COMPLEXION biotchy, Redness of Nose, 
Spots and Pimples. 

EATING not desired. Vomiting occasionally. 

PAINS darting through Chest and Burning 
Spot between Shoulder Biades. 


CASES in Bowel, or Flatulence. 

Dull, Heavy HEADACHES. 

ACID in the Blood, causing (a) Teeth on Edge, 
(b) Cout. (c) Rheumatism. 

TONCUE coated yellow at back. 

COMPLEXION muddy or pasty. 

EATING disliked or loathed. 

Biliousnmess and bad taste in mouth. 

Pains in Bowel, Criping and Constipation. 


Your blood becomes impure and more and more Purgatives which upset it, not by Dieting 
acid, thus affecting your joints and deep muscles, with consequent Starvation, which increases 


causing Rheumatism, Lumbago, and Sciatica. 

It is therefore useless to treat the Rheuma- 
tism, the Lumbago, the Sciatica, or the 
Liver. They are not at fault. The fault lies 
in the Bowel Indigestion. You must cure 
that Indigestion 


the Indigestion, but by eating liberaliy and 
regularly, and taking Cicfa to assist Diges- 
tion, because Cicfa_ alone contains those 
natural Digestive Ferments which, when 
present in sufficient quantity and in absolute 
purity, make Indigestion impossible and 


Probably you suffer also from Acid Dys- Make Digestion perfect and certain. 

pepsia. Whether you have Acid Dyspepsia or Through Indigestion the biood soon con. 
some other form of Stomach Indigestion, it tains Uric Acid, which causes Rheumatism 
should receive immediate attention, because and Cout. Many persons are delighted to 
each stage of Digestion affects each succeed. find that when Cicfa cures their Indigestion, 
ing stage, so that the upsetting of digestion their Rheumatism has also gone. 
in one portion of the tract quickly affects 


digestion in other portions. Ordinary Indi- Prices Everywhere 1/3 and 3/-, or get 
gestion Remedies such as Pepsin, Bismuth, 
YOUR FREE SAMPLE. 


Soda, Rhubarb, ete... cannot therefore be 
espected to cure you, for at best they can 
only help in local spots, while any Remedy | you must send Coupon OR name of this 
which can Cure must be able to correct the paper, with penny oo and your own name 
errors of Digestion wherever they are occur- and address, Per liberal sample of Cicfa. One 
ring throughout the whole alimentary tract. sample only in each family. No second sample 
Ciefa is the only preparation which can do to anyone. 
this, and Cicfa has this power because its 
discoverer succeeded in combining such 
Digestive Ferments as would ensure perfect 
digestion at every point along the whole 
alimentary tract 
Ciefa therefore cures because it ensures =— 


complete digestion of all the Albuminous 
food in the Stomach and all the Starchy food THE CICFA coy., 
prevents fermentation and the formation of | 8& Duke St., Manchester Sq., London, Eng. 


in the Bowel, corrects the Bile Cireulation, 
THE QUIVER, July, 1917. 
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Hair Grow 


NOTICE TO GREY-HAIRED MEN AND WOMEN. 
FREE DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000,000 “ASTOL” OUTFITS. 
Public Invitation to Write To-day for Free Trial Outfit containing :— 


1. A Free Bottle of ASTOL, 2, A Packet of ‘*Cremex” 3. A Copy of the famous 
the new scientific preparation Shampoo Powder, the splendid Instruction Book ‘‘Good News 
that literally forces the natural hair and scalp cleanser, which for the Grey-Haired,’' which 
colouring cells of the hair to prepares the hair for the appli- | clearly explains the use of 
new healthy activity- cation of ASTOL. ASTOL. 


HE above Gift is yours to-day merely If you are troubled with 
for the asking. It is a valuable ‘* Back-to Patchy Greyness, Streaky Greyness, 


Youth" present for all who are Grey- White Hair, Recent or long-standing 
Haired already or just beginning to go Grey. It Temple Greyness Gueeneen 


makes you look years younger, and enhances your 
prospects of success in : ill walks of life. 
Although a comparatively new discovery, 


lose no time in sending for your Trial Supply of 
*Astol”” now offered 
rhe proprietors possess thousands of grateful 


" Astol’’ is already known to and daily used by letters, bearing testi 

ms [tis vo secret, dear,—I sent for a Free 
millions of grey-haired m¢ n and Trial Bottle of * Astot” for Gree Het mony to this, but, for 
women Its immediate success and that os wha 1 now look younsver obvious reasons, it 


would be a distinct 
breach of confidence 
and etiquette to pub- 
Astel” lish any such letters 
the “Astol” trot 


is due to various causes. 
1. “Astol” is the discovery 
of the well-known London han 
specialist who introduced the 


as 


now world-famed * Harlene 
Hair-Drill it makes ment for grey hair can 
hair be carried out without 
It is neither a dy i rolour. any other person be- 
stain, both of which are it your- ing aware of the fact. 
i in al nee | ithout 


‘uses bY APPLY TO-DAY. 


ing the 
The treatment only 
takes up about two 

minutes a day. A 

Cremex shampoo 13s 
deliciously refreshing and 


man and woman of renin 
sensitive temperament 
3. It is physiolog 
in its action, and 
not merely pasnt 


t hatit hatt 
It has a mowerful invigorating. It cleanses 
action on enfeebled the scal P, and is very 
ind atrophied lout soothing to a tired brain 
in ind restores or nerves hustles 
] ilt functional languid, weak, and inactive 
ictivit colouring cells into healthy 
activity once more. In the 
mst less Severe cases vou Can sé 
itself in ibsolutel the grey hair disappearing 
clear and = colour liquid It does not give almost daily In more obstinate cases the same 
temporarily a fal colour to the hair, but bnngs result is accomplished, but more slowly 
back its natural colour and lustre Irv “ Astol” for yourself Test it free by accept- 


ing one of these Free Tnal Outhits 


HOW GREY HAIR HANDICAPS. You can obtain further supplies of * Astol” from any 


chemist at 2s, od. and 4s. 6d per t Cremex, per Sox 
eve het gle packet 1, each) ae 
These are very real ind tent reasons for the 12, 24, and 
triumy f * Astol ove ld-fashioned and messs 26 Lam t Street. W 1 Carriage a on foreign 
ns, dve ind tint ind must at once mal t lers Che jues and Pr. U.'s should be 
trot ppeal to every inte ent man and woman 


Phe ippearance of grey tow often sounds the 
ith-knell of many hey isplrations, and am 


bittons. Whether 
Fill ia and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 


iat. siteeeee: 20. 22, 24, & 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 
fright, anxiety, of Dear Sirs, Please send me a Fr l'rial Supply 
the natural pass- of * Astol and packet of “Crewenx Shampoo 
ing of the vea Powder wit full instr wns. enclose 
t is a cause 1 Mamps for postage t any part of the word 
regret, and in (For tamps accepted.) 
these strenuo 

rodern days may Name 

t ud t | 

irry ao stigma Appr 


At anv rate, it 1 


a barto soctal, 
texstonal ind Yuirver, Ju 1917. 
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ART Home Stupy SCHOL MgSHIPS 


WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE 
TO “QUIVER” READERS 


Berore the smallest cottage can be built, play confidential lessons are superbly illustrated. 
produced, or any article put on the market, the Sketches are sent by post for criticism ; the letters 
work of a man or woman trained to make — of personal advice and criticism alone constitute 
practical drawings is needed. Illustrating adver- a liberal education in profitable art work. 
tisements also offers opportunities Subjects taught: Drawing 
for those with a taste for sketch- for reproduction, book cover, 
ing There is room in the advertisement designs, letter- 
profession for any artists with ing, perspective, line, wasb 
common sense and _ training. 
Artists now sell their work by 
post, and save the time and 
embarrassment of personal inter- 
views. By post also you 


and body colour 
sketches, splatter 
work, time and 
labour-saving devices, origin- 
ating saleable designs, estab- 
lishing a connection, how, when, 
and where to sell designs to the 
best advantage. The Practical 
Correspondence College offers 
Mr. Dawson’s full Course of 
Instruction at half fees, in 
small monthly instalments, to 
the first twenty-five readers to 
pass a postal examination. Com- 


can earn all about the 
work that’s wanted ; how 
todo it, where, when. 

nd how to sell it. 

You can learn at 

home all the prac- 

tic essentials — 

all the little techni- 

cal points—-from an 
expert whose busi- petitors should copy the Test 
ess is to help vou Sketch on this page and send it, 
enter the protession in the shortest possible with stamps for return, to the 
time! Many amateurs have been helped to make Practical Correspondence College, 4 Thanet 
ileable drawings and sell them by the Course House, Strand, W.C. Each sketch will be ex- 
{training personally conducted by post, by amined, and a letter of criticism and advice sent 
has. E, Dawson, the well-known London artist, gratis. It costs nothing and you risk nothing by 
‘ho has taught more people to earn money by — getting a famous expert’s opinion on your chance 


at than any other man. His exclusive and — of success, and you may win a Scholarship. 
Beetles scien- 
tufically 
by the UNION CocKk- 
ROACH PASTE. 
er pre t ta pest 
run the place that the G 
ed the | be 
@ Inspector ans surprised at mar 
result ‘ta. 16, post free, with 
ere My art 


iP. anware, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LAGE 
| MADE 
Uirect from the Village Workers. Lovers of this dainty Cc S 
rk should send for our Lists and cuttings. By purchasing ARPET OAP. 
ect you obtain the best made lace at the lowest cost, and Cleans Carpets like New 
same time greatly help these women. Every article One tablet will clean a large Carpet. 
* to make on the pillow is supplied, and yard laces Thousands of prey 
Tinsertions from 4d. yard. Write for Lists mow — you will be of stamp 


for postage. 


Sited. Address: Miss M. Ives, Lavendon, Olney, Bucks. | F. CHIVERS & CO.,L4., 9 Albany Wks., Bath 
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British-and Supreme 


To discover how thoroughly British 
supremacy is established in the manu- 
facture of POPULAR-PRICED Hosiery 
ask any dealer to show you specimens 
of MEDEA, Handle the garments and 
realise that German and all forcign- 
made Hosiery never had the wool-like 
finish, nor the perfect flawless fashion- 
ing, nor the durability of MEDEA, 
the supreme popular-priced wear. 


ALL BRITISH 


Underwear, Stockings 
and Socks 


for Ladies, Children and Men 


are made and gu 
the wor amou 
and ks. 
Medea Wear 
yar 


iranteed by the Manufacturers of 

6all-wool Stockings 
ite from the best 

elte h size~ nt 

re it w mg and is com 
for 
LADIES’: Combinations, Stockings , 

Vests, An ers, Spencers, Oe, 
MEN'S: Socks, Vests, Panta. 

Obt e from Dealers and Outfitters 
everywhere 


tabon In y write to W. Tyler 
ent I 


ery 


Y Yi“ Of/”«y 
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This is the sweetest plant that grows— 


The sugar cane—and everyone knows 

That sugar and lemons (from sanny 
climes) 

Help to give the best of good times. 

For with milk from the cows in the 
paddock there 

(Milked by the maid so prim and fair), 

The cows whose milk, you may be 
sure, 

Is always fresh and rich and pure, 

And with the eggs both brown and 
white, 

Laid by the hens with feathers bright, 

They go to make the bairns’ delight— 


The daily spread for the children's bread 

War-time economy demands economy 
in butter and margarine. Use Laitova 
—it goes further, costs less, and the 
children just love it. It makes the 
most delicious Lemon Cheese Tarts. 


Get a jar from your grocer 
to-day. You'll be delighted. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 


Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. | 
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Baby’s Growth 


HE best indication of 

proper development is 

a right increase in 

weight coupled with increase 
in muscular strength. 

At five months Baby should 
be able to hold his head erect. 
Atsoven months he will be able 
to sit up a while. When ten 
months he crawls, pulls himself 
up or stands by a chair. 


Do not encourage a child to walk 
before he does so of his own accord. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3 and Rusks provide the 

right nourishment for Baby, step by 

step, and promote sturdy growth 
and sound development. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., 
37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Established 1715. 


‘3 
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Bedroom 


Throw back the curtains 
—open wide the windows— 
then spray a little Luce’s 
- de - Cologne, diluted 
with water, on the bedclothes 
and floor coverings. That's 
the way tohave sweet healthy 
bedrooms. 


Nothing more quickly freshens and puri- 
fies the air in small or ill-ventilated rooms 
—nothing proves more cheering and reviving 
to the occupants—than Luce'’s Eau-de- 
Cologne, the disinfecting qualities of which 
are equal to those of carbolic acid. Being 
unusually strong, it is also unusually eco- 
nomical. ‘'A little Luce’s goes a long 
way ''—you can, therefore, afford to use it 
wherever purity and fragrance is desired. 
There are always uses for Luce's. 


ORIGINAL Jersey 


EAU-de-COLOGNE 


Famous since the early days 
of Queen Victoria. 
Numerous Gold Medals 
and Highest Awards. 

Jersey 1837. 

Pees: 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/- 

Wickers: 3,9, 7/-, 13/- 
Stores, Chemists and Perfumers, 
and from the Army and Navy 
Stores, Barker's, Harrod’s, Hep 
feds, Seljridge's, Whiteley's, &c, 
or from 


LUCE’S, High St., Southampton 


a 
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A War-Time Meal 

which satisfies Con- 

sumer and Controller ! 

OATCAKE & CHEESE 
AND 


THE WORLDS BEST 


PICKLE 


Adds a great deal to 
the value of your Meat 
Purchases. 


oe 
ee 


re Bros., Ltd. 


London. 


YOU 


upon your holi- 
days a supply of 
Anzora Cream; 
you ensure there 
by smooth and 
tidy hair that 
keeps in position 
all day and enjoy 
a cool head that 
feels comfortable 


even after the 
most strenuous 
exertion. 


Anzora Cream or An 
(for dry scalps) are 
high-class Chemists, 
and Military ¢ 
ble quanti 


2/6 (double 


Firmly vefu ul 
ANZORA  PERFUMERY 
CO., 32-34 WILLESDEN || 


LANE, LONDON, N.W.6, ||| 


" 


Mar k of 


Trade 
it enables you to identify 


The 
for 
you that an 


an 


Boots The 
impurity and ensures efficiency. 


visible sign of the 


itl 


The Sign 


article is solid silver— 


of Safety = 
BOOTS The Chemists may well be hkened to a ‘Sign of Safety,’ 
article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells oe 
it is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill which you, = 
as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage Z 
Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against = 
It points the way to economy and satisfaction. It is a : 
faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. a 
Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemists: = 
You are safe in dealing with = 


Over 100 Branches in London Area 


HH} 


Chief London Branch 


555 BRANCHES IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


vii 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


»., Ltd. 
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“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING” 


Player's Navy Cut Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut- - ) 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - 9 
Player's Tawny Navy Cut 
§* 
PLAYER'S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT - 
Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development 27f 
Player's Navy Cut) packed in Airtight Tins 


4-oz. TINS 


3/8 


Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
They are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in Two Strengths ~ 


MILD AND MEDIUM 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 410 50 for 25 100 for 4- 50 for 2’- 


Smaller sizes of packing at proportionate prices 
IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES 


These Cigarettes (and Tobaccos) are a'so supplied at DUTY FREE RATES for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital 


te PLAYER & SONS. Nottingham 


P4699 


Branch of the Jinperial Tubace Co. (of reat Britain anc Ireland) Ltd 


§ 
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STANWORTHS 


THIS 


UMBRELLA | mis wreck 


photographed before 
$} and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 


REG? 


UMBRELLA 


A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
*patient’’ after being 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan 
worth “Defiance” 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrelia 


to-day together with 
P.O. for B/*, and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you firs t 
purchased it. Postage 
ym Foreign Orders 1/- 
extra. 


A post card will bring 


you our Illustrates! 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
Defiance’ Umbrella 


ind patterns for re 
covering umbrellas from 
upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Um)relia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


-Baby's Outfit 


WHE N buying Baby's Outfit be | 


sure to include a supply of 


Harringtons 
Squares 


Hundreds of te Is fr ppreciative | 
86 de SamPLe Souare, 8d, post free. | 
| 
‘Showrooms, is Cheapside, | 
Makers of Har» . Cot Pads } 


COUPON 


The League of Young British Citizens 


MOTTO: 


“*For God and the Empire: By Love serving 
one another.” 


I wish to be enrolled as a member of 
the L.Y.B.C. I will do all I possibly can 
to be true to its ideals and to carry out 
its object. I enclose two penny stamps 
for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 
Age and date of birth 
Address 


er 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


See that Ironmould Stain? 


One touch of Movol and it entirely 
disappears. Movol is a_ wonderful 
} reparation that entirely banishes every 
sign of ironmould, 


Removes Ironmould, Rust, Fruit, and 
Ink Stains from Clothing, Marble, etc. 


Chemists, Stor 
6d. and 1/- tube Ifyou cannot obtala, 
send 1/2 tor large trial tube to 


W. EDCE & SONS, Lro., BOLTON, LANCS. 


LOOK OUT for the name “UCAL” | ! 
in the Chemist’s Window—-and then—- 


WALK RIGHT IN WITH CONFIDENCE. 


THE NAME UCAL" IS THE GUARANTEE OF THE 


BRITISH CHEMISTS in the World. > 
—— 


The Largest Assoc 


There's nothing else 


quite so good. 


DEVONSHIRE 


USTAR 


Uniteo Cremists Association Limited. 
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_ mean Indigestion? 


Tn the far off days of plenty, everything that 
Was coarse or rouch was eliminated from the 
i the cess of milling, consequently 


our « stive functions now respond very 
sluggishly to the task of dealing with the 
\ new “standard” flour, 
\\ As a result we hear on every hand the grum- 
\\ ble that * war bread is giving me indigestion.” 
\ it ry be tine, But the fault probably les 
with the individual digestion more than with 
\\\ the bread 
\ If you wish to get the fwll body-building 


\ Valve from the food you eat, and at the same 
\ time to escape from any digestive trouble, take 


Chocoloids 


The Cure for Constipation © 


Indigestion is one of the surest indications 
A stomach and bowel weakness, More than 
eight-tenths of the body-building value of the 
food you eat is absorbed by the blood during 
the small intestine, 
Any impurities which are present at the time 
absorbed also. This is the start of the 


the food's passage t 


t 

Purify the blood and aid the digestive organs 
Y Keeping the bowels free from impurities, 
Tie biood will then go about its work of 
tld ug and reconstructing tissues with the 
1 ssitbie ts 


Choe is are 


utirely herbal in composi- 
tion, and are eminently suitable for deheate 
Constitutions, because though the effect is 
certain it is never drastic, 

‘Take Chocoloids and have your 
friends say how well you took.” 


For the Front. —¢ Price 2s. 6d. per Box of 
ve we Tablets, usually 


) and they cient to cure the most 
¢ wre ‘ »Ostinate case, 
nm 
Sample Box ts. 3d_, 


taining 24 Tablets, 
Obtainable from all 
Chemists and Stores or 
post jree from the mukers ~ 
THE CHOCOLOID co. 
(Dept. M), 
Stirchley 
Laboratories, 
Birmingham. 
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FOR SERIOUS LIVER, KIDNEY 
AND RHEUMATIC TROUBLES 


Why Boxers Never Have Them 


TOLD BY 


Some training camp secrets divulged by the all-conquering 
little Welshman, world’s champion at his weight, and winner 
outright of the Lonsdale Belt. 


Since joining the Army gymnastic staff I have often been 
asked to explain the training methods responsible for my 
maintaining the continuously perfect state of physical fitness 
which has enabled me to win five consecutive world's cham- 
pionship contests within a period of thirteen months, 

“ Liverishness,"’ languor, acidity, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, neuralgic pains, backache, headache, rheu- 
matism, gout, lumbago, etc., etc., 
all arise simply from the accumu- 
lation of impurities in the system, 
Obviously the one and only way 
to get rid of the complaints quickly 
and permanently is to clear the 
impurities out. To do this, tho- 
roughly cleanse the clogged or- 
gans of filtration, thus immediately 
purifying the blood and prevent- 
ing the absorption of further 
poisons, The self-poisoning ab- 
sorption process is the 
cause of most serious ailments 
and diseases. Auto-intoxication, 
the me tical men call it, and, after 

, all, such scientific terms as toxins, 
JIMMY WILDE bacilh, uric or stomach acids, 
bacteria, etc., are only fancy names for common impurities 
or poisons. 

To make and keep the whole body absolutely fit, the di- 
gestion good, the mind clear and alert, eyes bright, and 
nerves steady as steel, simply drink occasionally, before 
breakfast, a tumbler of hot saltrated water, prepared by 
adding a level teaspoonful, or less, of ordinary refined Alkia 
Saltrates. This produces a pleasant-tasting drink, and, being 
a common, standard compound, can be had at little cost from 
any good chemist. It exactly reproduces the curative waters 
of certain natural medicinal springs, and Eugene Corri, the 
famous referee, when speaking recently of its effects in his 
own case, said the saltrated water treatment proved better 
than a visit to a spa. 


WHICH 4 
will you MACKENZIE'S 
have ? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Dizziness, Faintness. all chemists «nd stores, price 13, 

or post free 16 in the United Kingdom 
= Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle Street, Reading. 1/3 


LAROMA 


should be ta every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza, Cures the Worst Cold in 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or by post 2 G, from all Chemists, or J. M. 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh. 


Patent FREASURE COT for Infants. 


LIGHT—COMFOR TABLE—HYGIENIC—FORTABLE, 
No draughts or hard substances to mar baby's 
comfort, Packs smal 
The Treasure Cot and our other Specialities for the 
Nursery are British inventions and British made. 
PRICES FROM 1°7/@ POST FREE. 


Iilustrated Catalogue of Cots and Acessories Free, 


Treasure Cot Showrooms (Dept. M.2), 
1% Victoria Street, London, 8.W 1. 
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“OF ALL CUTLERS, “STORES 


or from the CLEM: AK RAZOR Billiter St. London 


MOMENTs 
TO CLEANS 


Get a tin from your « 
day and declare 
j 
fit n 
iy plat i 
lally « 


the 
f-the 


nsects 


End the insect 
pest for good 


hape or form breed and carry 


Insects in any 
disease. Wherever they go disease goes with 
them. Make up your mind now to clear them 


out. know that your home is not contami- 
nated by the presence of these 
disease-breeding pests. Hawley’s 


I.K. is the sure Insect Killer— 


no me no fuss. 
Haw! 
e Killer 
Vanusactus 
Evans Sons Lescher and Webb 
Ltd., 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


wonderful 
Book on Tob 
WO Ds 


| 
: “4 % 
H wl y's ALK =>) ' 
and by soldie =| 
pt ‘ t Nsec Killer 
| 4 | 
against 
: Nkle fanes and 
| 


AND EMBROI.- 
RED VITRAGE NETS, 

per yd 
BRISE BISE, from 1/1] per yd. 
“KENMARE" BRISE BISE. 


Mauve and green on 


26ins. wide by 36 
Write for a copy 


Fabrics and 
delightfully 
Gratis ar 


PATTERNS 


Williamson, + 


HIGH STREET .CLAPHAM. sw. 


green and gold on tus» 


BEAUTIFUL,” 


uiustrated 


Oxford Circus . 
to Clapham 
Road by 
Underground 
Railway, 66 
20 minutes. SUM M ER 7 minutes, 4 
Curtai Musli N 
urtains. uslins. ets. 
MADRAS MUSLINS, from 634. THE *CLORANE” BRISE BISE. HARNESS MUSLINS. from 834. 
er y' 
BORDERED MADRAS, MUS: 2 COLOURED, MUSLINS, from 
ur per fd. 
MADRAS BRISE BISE, from 53d. LACE ‘Ner BRISE BISE, from a} 
COLOURED MADRAS CUR: : 
TAINS in decorative effects, FANCY, LACE NETS, from 1/8} 
from 24/9 per pair Lace’ A_ choice 


selection ranging in price irom 


3/64 per pair. 

INSERTION AND EMBROI- 
DERED NET CURTAINS, 
from 15/11 per pair. 


“RUVILLE CURTAIN. 


vory ground. Also red 
we ground. Very artistic 
ins. deep, 2/6 each, 
of “THE HOME 

with examples of 
urnishing Schemes 
colour, 
ud Post Free 


POST FREE. 


Ivory, Swiss 
reproduction, 
34 yds. som. 


21/6 


The Food Beverage 


for all War Workers. 


- ~ 
Conquered in 3 Days. 
I offer a genuine guaranteed Remedy 
for to w snuff habit. It ts mild, 
trengthenin For either sex. 
Overcome that peculiar nervousness 
and craving for cigarettes, ci = 
pipes, chewing tobacco, or snu It 
unsafe and torturing to attempt to 


rid yourself of tobacco or snuff habit by 
y topping by will power ; don’t do 
l ct method ts to eliminate 


poison from the system, 


it 
nlectine 


the weakened, writated mem- 

and nerves, and y overcome the craving. You can 
toba _ enjoy elf a thousand times better, while 

onderful three days’ method. —_ ns of testimonials. Inex- 

I cluding my 
book on Tobacco and Snuft sare, SECRET 
Main wrappers, i Address: FREE 
WO Ds, Lt rlolk St. (4 London, W.C.2. 


BLUSH. 


times 


DON’T 


This embarrassing complaint, which has many 
caused you inconvenience and annoyance, can easily be 
cured Why should you suffer anneyance and at times 
appear ridiculous when by a pew scientific discovery you can 
be cured in a short time, without the use of drugs, massage, 


instruments, and other appliances 

Blushing and Flushing of the Face is to a certain extent a 
disease. Proof of this ts the reason why some persons suffer 
and others do not; but for those whe do suffer, | would 
point out that the only cure is the entire eradication of the 
cause from the system 

Mr. T_ B. Temple, the discoverer of the method, will be glad 
tosend full information and booklet to any genuine sufferer. He 
has cured ladies and § gentlemen in ne grade f Society, and is 
constantly receiving letters of thanks. The Press are unanimens 
in their praise, and everyone who has tried it highly recom- 
mends his method as a sure and safe, harmless cure for blushing 

If you are interested, write at_once, enclosing stamp, for 
booklet and opinions, to Mr. T Temple (Specialist), 
© Maddox Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
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The slightest 
sound is 
magnified. 


DEAF no Loncer 


Just think what that means to one who has been deaf. New 
Life! New Hope !! Renewed Usefulness and Happiness. No 
one need remain deaf since the invention of the 


a tiny pocket ‘phone which magnifies the least sound to the 
desired degree, and simply makes the deaf hear. 
SEND A CARD at once for ful) particulars and prices, or call any time 
for a Free Demonstration 
AURIPHONES, Ltd., 30a Walter House, 418 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
(Entrance in Bedford Street). 


PARA - QUIT 
KILLS 


Lice, Fleas, Bugs, & other Parasites Ay 


KEEPS OFF 
Mosquitos, Sandflies, Flies & other Insects r aa 


| Selected by the War Office for Official Wey 
Supply to our Armies in the Field. Rarer 
IN TUBES & TINS, 10id. 

SOAP CAKES (perfect for shaving), 6d. | == 

At Chemists and Stores, or post tree from & 


LAWSON & CO. (Bristol), Lid., 
101 ST. PHILIP'S, BRIS1OL. 


nomertime 


ans’ Pastille 


Hay Fever 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 

LOCKYER’'S SULPHUR 

HAIR R ESTOR ER 


| 
Its quality of deepening greyn to the former colour in a lever are those who are |] 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled , j 
thousands to retain their position ~ city bred and who are I 
1/9 “Sola Everywhere. 4/9 suddenly plunged into 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural ~ wo country life for work or |] 
colour. It cle wnses the scalp, and makes the most perfect ae l 
Hair Dy pleasure | 
This wor Samed Hair Re prepared by the great The irritant which |] 
Hair Specialists, J. Perver & Co, Lo 12 Bedford Labor > 
stories, London, 8.E., and can be obtained direct. from them es Hay Fever produ s inflamm 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world tion in the throat and yostrils, Ths 
lays the affected parts open to attack 
by the Weer us Catarrhaits, and 


the trouble commences 


Newhall & Maves, Nottingham EVANS’ 


and you will receive by - 
return of post a bottle of ast Jes | 
autionary measure || 
MASON'’S 
mouth and throat } 
E f 
xtract of Herbs 
sufficient to make 8 GALLONS 
tnd at lon and Ne rk 
GOOD! IT’S MASON'S 
XIV 
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The best way to economise is 
to eat Allinson Bread, and so con- 
serve supplies without lessening 
the nourishment necessary for 
health and strength. 

See the band on every loaf. Name of nearest 
Allinson Laker and Literature sent on receipt 
of post ecard, 

THE NATURAL FOOD CO, L ~y 

210, Cambridge Road, London, E 


{ 


WASHING WON'T HURT 


JOHN BONDS 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


The marks grow blacker 
with time. 


Sold by ai! Stationers, Chemists 

and Stores, for use with or with- 

out heating (whichever kind is 
preferred) 6d. and ts. 


Used in the Royal Households. 7 


WASHING WON'T 


DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED. 


No more mi-ery. Get rid af the 
drink habit in three days 
Alter being a heavy drinker for years, 

I was saved and providentinliy 
cam nto possession of the true 
moth»! for overcoming inebriety. 
The drinker who wants to stop for 
ever, getting rid of the awful desire 
for aleohol, ean easily do #0, losing ne 
time and enjoyicg life better than ever 
befor. Marvellous Success. 

Safe. reliable, medically endorsed 


Drinkers Secretly Saved. 
stronely that he has let dosire 
cretly : will become dis 


Ii a person is addict 
Tes 


f Joyous news 
sar for "wives, mothers, etc, qtained in any 
Hook and cireulars sent in plan wrappers FREE 


EDW. J. WOODS, Ltd, 10 Norfol 485 BK), London, W.C.2. 


HOW ELECTRICITY 
RESTORES 


LOST NERVE FORGE 


FREE BOOK THAT YOU ARE INVITED TO 
WRITE FOR TO-DAY. 


Nerve weakness is the most common form of illness 
to-day. The war-strain has exacted a heavy toll in 
thousands of British homes far removed from the 
trenches. 

What is the result? Thousands are flying to transient and artifi- 
cial drug treatment in the vain hope of finding new nerve health, 
The result is tragic. Everywhere you find men and women who 
are victims of most painful and dis- 
tressing nervous disorders, 

Now all sufferers from nervous 
disorders can obtain quite free a 
most valuable and helpful book, in 
which the only true and successful 
methods of overcoming these con- 
ditions are fully described, This 
book has been especially written 
to show just wnv electricity is the 
One Force that can pour into an 
enfeebled body the natural Elec- 
tricity or Nervous Force of which 
it has become bereft. 


DRUGS ARE ONLY SPURS 
FOR A FLAGGING BODY. 


You cannot be healthy and enjoy 
life if your nerves are out of order, 
Do not, on any account, seek relief in stimulants or narcotics, 
which simply paralyse and stupety the natural cry of the nerves for 
nourishment and vital power. THERE IS NO DRUG OR CHEMICAL 
THAT CAN ADD EVEN A FRACTION OF AN OUNCE TO A STA*®VED 
AND ENFEE BLED NERVOUS sysTEM. All such are merely whips 
and spurs for a tired and flagging body 

Has weakness and debility robbed you of the healthy, 
happy enjoyment of life? Do you suffer from any form of 
nervous derangement, or from Rheumatism. Lumbago, 
Sciatica, etc.? If so, you should write for a FREE COPY of 
this most interesting book. It costs you nothing, and it 
shows you how to recover lost nerve tone, health, happiness, 
and bodily vigour. 


CLERGYMAN’S STRIKING TESTIMONY. 


The Rev. A, D. Cope, of Southampton, a gentleman of over 
eighty years, found in this wonderful Electrological Treatment a 
fini ul and permanent cure. In a letter he says 

*L not only received great benefic myself from the use of your 
appliances, but have seen wonderful results in the cases of others 
to whom I have recommended or given them, One gentleman, 
aged seventy, who was doubled up with Sciatica, in six weeks was 
upright and alert as ever, and a lady, a clergyman’s widow, was 
quickly cured of the same complaint, une eagerly sent the appliance 
to a friend, who also had similar benefits. 

If you are a sufferer from : 

Neurasthenia Constipation Nervous Dyspepsia 

Insomnia Kidney Troubles Neuralgia 

Rheumatism Circulatory Disorders 
you are invited to write for a Free 64-page book, which describes 
the simplicity of the Electrologieal ‘Treatment which cures naturally, 
inexpensively, and in the privacy of your own home, 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


By posting this Free Form to-day you will receive the “ Guide 
to Health and Strength. You are under no obligation in 

»pplying for this book and particulars of the Pulvermacher 
appliances. 


ADDRESS .. 


(POST TO The Superintendent. Pulvermasher Electro- 
logical Institute, Ltd. (:7 Vuloan House), 56 Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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SAFETY |Top 
RAZOR 


sime.e 79 sTRoP 


OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES &€ on posrrree rrom ~ 
THE CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C2, !7 BILLITER ST LONDONES® 


TWO SCULLERY HELPS! 


The **SCULLION’’ SCRAPER. Mole of Stout Met 
Very handy and usetul article for all Pots and P. 
Kkach 3id 


The DISHCLOTH HOLDER. Ihe we 


for all kinds of crockery, ¢ No Moke 4,806 
HAN Cana used wit 
ke ith te ponge or metal ibber. (As illus 
The Word that’s Wise pons 
He will inaite, trated.) 64d. H. 
He knows a prize post Gifts 
Is friend Fluxite. May be obtained of all Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or write . 


ELBARD PATENTS CO 
(Dept. ©), 40 York Road, King’s Cross, London, W.1 


js used in the making of shells and other muni- BEDSTEADS ! BEDDING ! 
tions, because it effects a great saving in time 
thus increasing the output of labour and plant. y Pay Shep RE 
BOTH Amateurs and Mechanics 4 world Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, 


Wire Mattresses, Cots, etc. Furniture—Bed- 
room and general. All goods sent direct from 


Factory to Home IN. PERFECTLY NEW 
Ss I M p L i F 2 E © CONDITION. Send post card to day for Ulus- 
trated Price List (post free). I allow DISCOUNT 
O FOR CASH or supply goods payable 1 heque 
L D E R G Monthly Instalments Established 27 years. 
CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 


Of all Ironmongers, in tins, 7d., 1/2, and 2/4 BIRMINGHAM. — 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Read, Bermondsey, England. mention The Quiver when welling 


over WILL I. have Fluxite 
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The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
CH ; y ledge anv Donations or Subscriptions for the under 
@ mentioned Chari th forwarded to him 


aril ¢s hat are 


address: d La Belle Sauvage, Lonton, E.C.4 


Will you send the Cail yy 
Children 2/6? 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


The usual ANNUAL APPEAL is made for 


1 00.000 Half-Crowns 


to help to pay the Food Bill for our great family of over 7,000 
children during the coming lean months. The cost of food is 
constantly increasing. Last year we raised 167,163 Half-Crowns 
in memory of the late Dr. Barnardo. 

Will you please help us to do the same this year, because the 
need is greater ? 


Yours faithfully in the service of the children, 


WILLIAM BAKER, 
Honorary Director. 


Kindly mention “ The Quiver" when sending gifts. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Hill Fund,” and crossed 
(Notes should be Registered), may be addressed to the Honorary Director, William 
Baker, M.A., LL.B., at 

Head Offices: 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, 


LONDON, E.1 


| 


‘+4 great Cheer-up Society for Loadon children, 
an up-to-date live Societs, not a mere machine."’ 


\ SUPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 
GIVES for tens of thousands of poor children, 
Home Life. Efficient Training. ROVIDES Surgical Instruments and Carriages, Home 
“ape | rts, and Country Holidays for thousands of 
Religious Education. Cripple Children 
4,800 116 AINTAINS through so Branches and oo affiliated 
Indu i cr 1,000 sions a vast network of Social, Moral, and Religious 
re ‘ 1, 350 Service « r Agencies in the most needy districts of London, 
7 Soctety is aimost entirely depenaent om volunta 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. Subscriptions Donations of money and material should 
rifts y Peenennary R DOLF, he sent to the Divector, 
Ok! Town Hall, Kenningto Road, London, SF. SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
crossed rovat’c Waifs ant Strays 


Bankers: BARCLAY & CO. Fieet Street. 


CHURCH ARMY HUTS 


REST, RECREATION AND COMFORT 


Many Scores of them are UNDER qnneaoune on ee Western Front. 
FIFTY along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
Hut costs £40); Equipment £100; Maintenance £5 per week abroas; £2 at home. 
Cheques, crossed * Barclays’, ae Church Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D,D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
” Headquarters, Bryanston street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
N.B.—Recreation Huts arean ABSOLUTE NEED for our brave men, whether the prevalent plagues be rain, mud, 
and slush, or dus’, sand, and fies. 
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When out o’ Forts 


It's more than wretched to feel out o’ sorts, and yet not 
know just what is wrong with you. To awake in the 
morning unrefreshed by sleep, with a slight headache, and 
feeling languid and run down. Then, as the day advances, 


to feel that all your old snap and vigour has deserted you, 
though you haven't done enough hard work to account for 


this teeling. If this is ever your experience, 
it is almost certain TAKE that the cause is some 
derangement of the digestive organs. Anc 
it is just here that Mother Seigel’s Syrup can help you. This wonderful in- 


vigorator and tonic has a marked beneficial effect on the whole of the digestive 
system. It braces the nerves and gives tone and vitality to stomach, 
liver, and bowels, and enables them to regain a normal healthy condition. 

When this has been attained you will again feel the 


MOTHER vigour and glow of health. Put it to the test to-day. 


SYRUP 


The 2/9 size contains THREE TIMES AS MUCH as the 1/3 bottle 


It’s your duty to 
keep fit! 


The doctors le{t at home will have more 


work than they can cope with in attending 
to serious cases. Render their services 


to you unnecessary by taking 


ovan 
Keeps you =— 
fit! 


Hea alth Salt 


A teaspoonful in the merning will w ard off many disorders whic! other- 
wise wou'd ultimately result in serious illness. [t's a deliciously refresh 
ing saline aperient, has no violent act.oa, and tones up the system Lhe 
safest of all aperients for children 

In 6d. and 111 tins, of grocers, stores, and all Boots’ Branches. 


@ SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., MANCHESTER. 


£ 


N.B.—Include a tin in the next parcel to the Front. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear ‘‘healthy” Corsets, and the “‘ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
HEALTH A, Style 2. 


7/11 pair 


‘ostage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


a Stocked in 
all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing &t the back. 


Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from In- 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 


Women. 
These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy yeling, te dancing, golf, et as there ts 
thing to hurt real Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will ft “ tar as they enable them to 
reathe wi perfect freedom. All women, especially 
ISE Wives those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease” 
t | ’ freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 


comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No good ent ithout cash, but money 
willingl cfunded af diss satis 
tal Order pava 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 


This Remedy has 
Stood the Test 


Its Great Reputation has been built 
up by its unparalleled Success. 


THE KEY TO HEALTH 
AND | HAPPINESS. 


That is the “AJAX” DRY-CELL BODY BATTERY, 
which infuses a new-born life into every nerve, muscle, 
and tissue of your weakened body. The most eminent 
Scientists confirm our contention that Electricity is the 
basis of all life, and when this life element is lacking, 
illness, weakness, and suffering step in, 

Drive out your pains and aches; get back your strength ; 
regain yourhealth and happiness with Nature’sownr medy, 
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“ The Queen ot Hearts was sulky, and a lear 
stood in her eye, 


“ She didn’t like the gravy soup, nor yet the { “Ke 
beef steak pie, — 
“But how her face lights up when Bird's 
Blanc-Mangre comes on the scene, \ 
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“It's always such a dainty dish, ard fit for 
any queen.” 


So appetising and so delicious = 
ee that it is welcomed everywhere CA 
=te with delight—in the castle just as ‘ 
much as in the cottage, a 

Have a lovely | 

Bird’s Blanc-Mange Sn 
. on your table to-day, t | 

=| and see how joyful a | Fr 
4 reception it will get. 
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VIRGINIA 


and the Blue Kitten 


By EVA BRETHERTON 


HERE the blue cat came from or 

why she hung about the garden of 

the boarding-house, only she her- 
self knew Being a cat and secretive, she 
did not tell, and it remained for the pretty 
girl with the dark hair and violet eves (who 
had been dragged round by her mother to 
almost every boarding-house on the South 
Coast and was weary to tears of it) to track 
her to her lair in the old summer-house, be- 
hind the bicycles and deck-chairs and other 
lumber, and find out what she kept there. 

Most of the other boarders were far too 
busy. Someof them made pleasure their 
occupation and were out in pursuit of it 
all day Jong Others had an absorbing 
passion for knitting or crochet, or found 
equal absorption in the study of their own 
ailments. Some of them made flirtation 
the object of their lives, and these it was 
who were most anxious to accuse the pretty 
girl with the dark hair (whose name was 
Virginia) of doing the same. 

As a matter of fact, she was too weary of 
her life and of boarding-houses and every- 
thing to do with them, for anything of the 
kind. If what men there were about gener- 
ally bestowed the bulk of their attention 
upon her, it was only because she was so 
pretty that she really couldn't help it, unless 
—as some said—it was all her mother’s 
doing ! 

For Virginia's mother—a widow in pos- 
Session of an income quite inadequate to 
her needs—had set herself to get the girl 
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married to money. Hence the boarding- 
houses and the moving from one place to 
another, since up to now in none of them 
had the really eligible suitor satisfactorily 
materialised. 

And in those days—it was before the 
war, that unequalled matrimonial agent 
and provider of careers, had begun—the 
lady was not alone either in her determina- 
tion or in her methods of endeavouring to 
carry it out, 

There was one other person in the house 
who loved animals, and whom, therefore, 
the blue cat and her mysterious stealings 
about the premises interested more than 
the rest. 

She was a little grey-haired lady, with 
bright, kind eyes which saw a good deal, 
though their owner said little; and besides 
watching the blue cat she watched pretty 
Virginia, and, seeing her unhappy, sore, 
and shamed to the very soul of her, longed 
to mother and be kind to her. 

But Virginia had a mother already, and 
that was the worst of it all, besides making 
it somehow impossible ever to get the girl 
alone for more than just long enough toe 
let her know she had a friend, 

They had been sitting together for a 
few minutes in the little grey-haired lady's 
favourite place on fine days (a sunny seat 
in the garden by the big clump of rhodo- 
dendron bushes), on the day that Virginia 
went to see what the blue cat hid in the 
old summer-house. 
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Vire'nia left her there, and to her she 
ently came stealing back, finger on lp 


her violet eyes tender, a warm colour in het 
ive eek 
()} he said, ‘there's a_ kitten 
there! The Joveliest little thing you ever 
saw Blue, all blue, like his mother, but 


bluey, much! Blue eyes, blue—oh, come 
and see!” 

fogether they stole away like conspira 
tors, keeping a wary eye on the house 
For the proprietress made it one of het 
strictest rules that no animals were to be 
admitted to her establishment Only by 
chance had the blue cat so far escaped her 
vigilant eve. 

Now, half proud, half frightened the 
latter rose from the warm nest of her own 
contriving, behind the coil of disused hose 
pipe, to purr and mew uneasily round them 
as they lifted to the light her solitary, beau- 
tiful, and much-loved little blue son. Only 
she knew how unlucky motherhood had 
proved in her case, for of her first family 
none had escaped drowning, and when, to 
avoid a like fate for het second, she had 
tolen from her own home to have them 
here, one alone of the three born to het 
had lived 

But she was safe with the friends who 
bent over her treasure now, and it is doubt 
ful if even she accomplished more purring 


ver its beauty than they did. 


sje 
They had just concocted a plan whereby 
be fed and more 


mother and babe mig 
afely housed in the future, without giving 
the secret away, when Virgimta heard het 
name called 

Her mother stood just outside the deor 
of the house, dressed for driving beside 
her the tall, dark man who had arrived a 
ew days earher in a luxurious motor-cat 


vith chauffeur and manservant in attend 


His arrival had caused some little flutter 
imong the boarders, together with some 
peculation as to the reason of it.) But both 
flutter and speculation were speedily put 

end to by Virginia’s mother, who mace 
it clear that it was as a frend of theirs he 


As a matter of fact, | had not been 
friend for long, his arrival at the boarding 


before this having only taken place 


a week before their own Ceparture there- 
from—a departure for which nothing but 
their rooms having been already re-let was 
ultimately responsible, so evident had his 
admiration for Virginia become 

Consolation for the elder lady had, how- 
ever, been to hand in the assurance that 
he would follow them ‘ whithersoever they 
went Ife had done so, and Virginia, half 
rebellious, half acquiescent her weari- 
ness, was letting him make love to her. 

She put the kitten into her companion’s 
arms now, and pouting a little, but obedi- 
ent, went at her mother’s call. 

rhe tall, dark man watched her as she 
came toward them, colouring, as_ she 
always did, under the bold eves which, in 
the handsome, but to a quick observer un 


plea ant face ran appraisil ly over her 


OV face if rr 

In hie rel mood he hated his 
eve How ired he look her over hke a 
piece ol cl i t an auctioncer's ! How 
dared he take possession of her as he did! 

Yet that he loved 
hei ul I | ‘ be truly ved. 
She «ch ‘ he 
not eve but ] ha if 
married nha t get 1 ove hu 

iterwal 

For the 1 | wa \\ kind, he 
ple isecdl her mother, and he eemed to desire 


more than idle flirtation, which few of the 
others had done If he was a good many 
vears older that he, he wa till not 
Marriage with him would mean a_ cessa 


tion of anxiety, the end of the boarding- 


houses with the disapporntments for 
her mother to rail about while she listened, 
ick and cold with shame 

things were in her mind to-day. 


hey kept her from shrinking as he took 
her arm famiharly and led her away to the 
vate where the luxurious motor-cal stood 
in the sunshine, the uniformed chautteur 
itting at the wheel 

lic helpe | her in and sank down beside 


her, very close, on the deep sot cushions 
the mother on his other sick 

Virginia wished he was not there Far 
rather would she have had this exquisite 
throbbing, smooth-eliding thing to herself to 
revel in but ifter all, the ear was his 
One has to pay for one pleasures 


She leant back and gave herself up to 


the enjoyment of the moment 
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The little grey-haired lady watched them 
eo from where she stood at the summer- 
house door. Then she turned away and gently 
put the kitten back into its bed. 


“Tittle kitten,’’ she said, 


be 
thankful you're not a woman—especially 
1 young one! It’s a poor game some 
time 

But what she meant by this the little 


blue kitten had no idea. 


The days passed by. To everyone in the 
boarding-house it was evident that if Vir 
ginia and the tall, dark man were not 
already engaged they soon would be. 

[he girl spent practically all her time 
going about with him, either with or with- 
out the mother-—not often the latter, 
though, since that lady knew the error of 
giving too much for nothing. He tunched 
and din'd at their table: in the lounge, or 
even drawing-room, he was seldom absent 
from their side 

‘Evidently she has nearly hooked her 
fish ! sameone remarked spitefully ; and 
someone else, more kindly, satd she was 

looking radiant, and so pretty!" Only 
the little grey-haired lady saw something 
hectic in the radiance and a strained look of 
almost terrified excitement under the pretti 


She never saw Virginia alone except in 
those stolen moments when they crept out 
to feed and pet the little blue kitten and its 
mother, and then most of the girl's time 
Was given to the former's adoration. 

In her earlier years she had had dogs and 
cats of her own to play with and love, and 


horses to rick but all that came to an 
end at her father’s death and the com- 
mencement of this weary, weary round of 


the boarding-houses. Something she must 
love, and before the little blue kitten there 
hal been other chanee-met animals upon 
Which she had poured out the wealth of her 
Starved atfections. Put the little blue kitten 
Was lovable beyond most. 

One day, as she put it tenderly back 
Into the bed where its anx'ous mother waited 
lor it, and turned to go, the little grey- 
haired lady laid a hand on her arm. 

"My dear,’ she said, | have been want 
Ing to say something to you for some days. 
I wanted to ask you you don't seem quite 


happy 


She paused, for a frightened look, almost 
of entreaty, had come into Virginia's violet 
eyes. 

“Oh, yes, | am, Mrs. Fraser!” she said 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Yes, quite, thank you. I—I 
mustn't stay. Mother is waiting. You 
don't mind, do you?” 

Yes. Appeal, entreaty, in her voice as 
in her eyes! The little grey-haired lady 


drew back. 

“ Very well, my dear. Go, then, It was 
only something I wanted to ask you, 
Lut 

“Oh—I'm sorry! Don’t be angry with 
me. Don't—don't trouble about me at all ! 
1 don’t think I’m worth it I—oh, I must 
go!" She slipped a little fluttering hand 
into the olde: woman's for a moment, and 
Was gone, 

sje 

That same afternoon brought her face 
to face with her fate. 

For once she was quite alone in the big 
drawing-room of the boarding-house. All 
the other boarders were out, and only the 
still distant tea heur would bring them back. 
It was a fine afternoon, and the girl, having 
put the French windows wide to the soft 
air, sat by one of them. 

Outside, on the veranda, whither, secure 
in her solitude, she had coaxed them, the 
blue cat and her kitten played, and if now 
and then they crossed the threshold to 
toss and tumble softly together in the for- 
bidden precincts of the drawing-room. it- 
self, there was no one to say them nay. Cer- 
tainly not Virginia, who revelled in the 
happy grace of their play. 

Half an hour of contented solitude. Then 
the door opened, and round its angle ap- 
peared the face and form of the tall, dark 
man. 

Virginia drew herself together, instinc- 
tively, and her heart leapt with its cus- 
tomary impulse towards flight. All she 
actually did, however, was to stoop and 
softly but swiftly eject on to the veranda 
the feline mother and son. The dark man 
disliked animals of all kinds. Virginia knew 
that, and when she thought of it it made 
her vaguely uneasy; but, as a rule, she 
refused to think. 

Ife came to her—the usual searching and 
proprietary look in his dark eyes—and sat 
down beside her on the couch. She noticed 
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that his face was rather flushed, his eyes un- 
usually gleaming. 


Run to earth!’’ he said exultantly. 


“T've been trying to get you to myself 
these last two days, and now I've got 
you ! ”’ 


He drew closer, so that she could feel his 
breath upon her and 
sion of one of her hands. His hand was hot 
Somewhere within her- 


cheek, took posses- 


upon her cool one 


self she shuddered. Yet—why not, and 
what could she do? Especially as instinct 
told her that the moment had come! 


Desperately she tried to parry what she 
knew could not be parried 

‘* T should have thought vou'd had enough 
of me lately 
seeing too late where her words led. 

‘You wouldn't 
of the he retorted 
better ! 
why I've 
You don't 
though ! ”’ 

Releasing her hand, he dived into a pocket 
and brought little 
Fascinated, Virginia watched him open it 


!’’ she said weakly and foolishly 


have anything 
You 
you 
to-day ! 


I've brought 


thought 
sort !’ know 
And, 


come 1n 
know 


more than that, know 


search of you 


what you, 


out a moroceo Case. 


to display a gorgeous diamond ring 
“There!” he said. “It has just come 


from the jewellers. D’you lke it Hold 
out your finger.” 
Blank panic swept over her for an 


instant 
* Oh no, no, not yet 


‘she said. There's 
there's no hurry 


His 
heavy flush again 


face darkened, and she noticed the 


* There's no hurry for anything if it comes 


to that!’ he said thickly But a man 
doesn't wait for ever for the woman he 
wants. You knew what | came here for 


you could have sent me away if you wanted 


with a sudden change of 
good of 
off I-veryone here looks upon us as engaged 
already, and I can tell 
would be glad of the chance of wearing a 
ring like this! Hold out 

Virginia looked thoughtfully down at the 


Come, darling 


tone—‘‘ what's the putting things 


you most women 


hand 


youl 


little hands nervously clasping each other 


in her lap, bare of ring but free Ketusal 
trembled on her lips 

Phen, hke a dark cloud, memory swept 
over her She thought of her mother, of 
life in the endl uceession of boarding 
hou cheapei ones as the years went on 


the men whose lure she was to be, the 
*‘disappointinents and the railings after, 
Slowly she raised her eyes to the dark 
ones which she had felt burning upon her 
face while she pondered. Slowly she held 
out her left hand. 
“Very well,’ 


she said; ‘‘ you may put 


it——”’ 
What followed Virginia could never quite 

clearly say. 
All she 


and SUrprising agitation of the heavy Wwin- 


was conscious of was a sudden 


dow curtain behind the couch, simultane- 
ously with a scuffling and pulling below, 


An instant later, from somewhere above, 
there hurtled through space a soft, blue, and 
flutty 


prising as the rest, 


body, which, with an agility as sur- 
righted itself as it fell, 
the sleek, dark 
head of the unsuspecting man below. The 
blue kitten 


There was 


to land precariously upon 


a moment's pause for realisa- 
Then with an oath, coarse as it was 
his feet and Vir- 
vinia had a vision of him tearing the blue 
kitten from its precarious hold, while at 
mother clawed and 
Phen, with an 


tion 


ugly, the man sprang to 


his knee the agonised 


clambered to reach her son 


even uglicr oath than the last, he kicked 
the cat from him and savagely dashed the 
kitten across the room to the ground. The 
little thing struck it with a heavy thud and 


lay as though dead 

At that everything seemed to go red 
before Virginia's eves. 

‘You brute—vyou brute!” she cried. 


“And to think that Iwas nearly Marry 
vou? Vd rather dic! TIL never 
even speak to you again as long as I live! 
Oh, my little, little kitten—he’s killed you !’ 

She went down on het by the little 


rather 


knees 


creature’s side, where the anxious mother 
already hovered, crying. As she gathered 
the limp little blue body up she saw that 


hung broken. 
sorry, Virgimia,’’ the 
sullently It startled me. But I've warned 
you before that I hate those beasts about 
me. | 

Virginia looked up as though she saw him 


the right forel 


man began 


for the first time 
Please go he said politely ‘] have 
nothing mor tosay and neve hall have 


Phe ugly look came into his eyes again, 


but before he could say 
opened and the little grey-haired lady came 


more the door 


4°? 


on 


“ Virginia looked up as though she yee : 
saw hm for the frst time.” 
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followed by a pleasant -faced, 
clean-shaven man of about thirty 

Muttering t the other 
and went out 


into the room, 
himself, brushed 
past then 

The little grey-haired lady went straight 
to Virginia’s sice 


The girl looked up, almost as blankly as 


she had looked at the man she had dis- 
missed 

‘He's killed our little kitten, Mrs. 
Fraser !’’ she said in level tones. ‘ And 


him! He 


I might have 


I had wnear/y got engaged to 
brought me a diamond ring 
had it on! Wouldn't it 


Oh——” 


have been funny 


She toppled softly over on the carpet in 


a dead faint. 


When she completely recovered conscious- 
later, she lay ona couch 
knelt beside 
her, holding a glass with some stimulant in 
it to her lips. 


ness, half an how 


in another room Someone 
To her surprise, she saw, as 


her sight grew clearer, that it was the man 
who had followed the little grey-haired lady 


into the drawing-room 


Capital!" she heard him say. Now 
you'll soon be all right ! 
His clean-shaven face looked very kind 


thought, hus 


refreshingly 


and rehable, she smooth, fair 
hai 


Then the httle grey-haired lady appeared 


and blue eye wholesome 


from somewhere and stood beside him, het 
hand upen hi houlkles 


right, dearie she said, smiling 


“Drink it all. My son is a 


doctor—and couldn't have a 


though I do say it 


you better, 


as shouldn't ! There ! 
Now look over yonder. 

Virginia looked in the direction indicated 
that of the hearth. And 
fire, right foreleg 
blue 
on one side of him an empty saucer whic 
had held 
mother, fussily licking him down. 

At the sight, Virginia 
had in 
laughter too, and the young doctor, know 


before the 
ban- 


kitten, very much alive 


there 
with scientifically 
daged, lay the 


cream, on the other his anxiou 


melted into soft 


tears which them something of 


ing a woman's ways, left her to them. 


<je 
So that is the story of how the blue kitten 
played the part of Fate, 


a womal 


from unhappiness and robbing one mai 
to give her to another 
weeks that followed 


Fraser, having 


of a bride 

For in the voung Dr 
¢ taken a practice in the town 
whos 


saw much of his pretty 


for the time being 


patient 


mother, having washed 


disgusted hands of her daughter, had d 


parted (almost directly after the dark man’s 
departure) on a visit to frien elsewhere 
But being wise as he was patient, he gave 
the overwrought girl time, and it was some 
week after the blue kitten had begun t 
about again, lissom, strong, and hand 
that he asked her th 
question he had meant to ask since the 
first moment of them mecting 
And by that time Virevnia had found out 


that not only is it good to be truly loved 


run 


somer than ever, 


but exceeding. good to 
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IS WELFARE WORK A SUCCESS? 


A Plea for more Unity among our Women Toilers — with Suggestions 


By A. C. MARSHALL 


OT so very long ago, women, both 

married and single, slaved in the pits 

of England and southern Scotland, 
straining to push heavily laden trams of 
coal from the workings to the shaft for a 
paltry pittance. The pit-brow lassie, sorting 
shale from coal passing before her on an 
endless belt, standing the long day through 
at her toil in wind and weather. is even 
better known. 


The Old-Time Woman Worker 

But from these types and the woman 
chainmaker of Cradley Heath to the present- 
day munitions girl in her blue overall and 
smart cap, isa farcry. Much has been done 
to humanise the conditions and much more 
remains to be done yet, but a definite con- 
nection betwixt the two eras can only estab- 
lish the one fact that in the past we have 
itilised women’s labour in our industries and 
our factories because it has been cheap. In 


vorkplaces innumerable women chil- 
dren have been sweated cruelly, through 


heir own defencelessness. All employers 
were certainly not inhumane, but there were 
countless firms that amassed wealth through 
‘unted work children, and women, potential 
mothers, whose systems were impoverished 
from downrght bad conditions, prolonged 
hours of toil, and the lowest pay that could 
keep body and soul together. 


A Gradual Evolution 

Looking back, one can see gradual 
evolution the appearance on the scene 
ofemployers with some sense either of shame 
or responsibility, the coming of the various 
Factory Act the introduction of the 
nucleus of Welfare Work into certain trades. 
(And then the war, with its stern, insistent 
cal to women their hundreds of 
thousands and the official recognition and 
evelopment of a plan for their social and 
ndustrial betterment 

And, through all the mists and shadows of 
the war, one can see in this building-up of 
women Welfare Work nothing but good 


The coming of the factory canteen, rest- 
room, hostel, and recreations has set a 
standard from which there can be no 
drawirg back. It has elevated the plane 
of women’s work, and given women as a 
sex a very definite position in the labour 
market. 


What Welfare Work has Done 

But, for those who are not closely in touch 
with the movement, it will be well to outline 
briefly the Welfare Work that has been 
accomplished for the munitions worker, and 
it is to be remembered that of these alone 
there are three-quarters of a million in the 
United Kingdom, girls and women, a fain 
proportion of them married. As a general 
rule, their work is frankly monotonous 
merely to advance the task in hand by one 
particular stage, a system imperative when 
regulating the work of thousands of un- 
skilled or semi-skilled people. The day or 
night, whichever shift is being worked, 
equals 12 hours, less 1} hours for meals. In 
unusually busy times Sundays become work- 
days; when the demand is less pressing, 
there is a short holiday on Saturday after- 
noons. Still, generally speaking, lack of 
variation is the worst aspect of the work, 
though in the shell-filling factories, that 
deadly poison known as T.N.T."" is encoun- 
tered, calling for special treatment, to which 
reference will be made later. 

Now, from the very commencement of this 
wholesale employment of women on munition 
work a good deal of effort has been made 
for the betterment of conditions. Be- 
ginning with private enterprise, backed by 
the few available women’s and general 
societies, the work developed until the 
Welfare Department of the Ministry ot 
Munitions was established, an official organi- 
sation for raising the well-being of the 
workers to as high a point as possible in all 
factories engaged in the manufacture os 
munitions of war; in other words, in al 
‘controlled establishments,’ of which there 


are at least 4,000. 
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An Almost Endless Programme 

And the programme of the Department 
has proved to be almost endless, for among 
its aims may be mentioned: Clean and 
ome workrooms, and duties suited to 
the capacity of the 
securing nourishing food and 


allowed 


whole 


worker; adequate 
facilities for 


rest in the intervals a working 
day or night so subdivided as not unduly to 
tax the worker's 
strength ; wages 


sufficient to pro- 


vide what 1s 
necessary tor 
physical effici- 
ency, and to 
leave a margin 
for reasonable 


recreation: over- 


alls, lavatory 


Now, so far as it goes, this programme of 
the Welfare Department is almost utopian in 
its con eption, so thorough and far-rea¢ hing, 
There is one point, however, in which I should 
like to feel that the hands of the Department 
had been strengthened by the Government, 
and I am referring in particular to housing 
accommodation, 

In numerous ways I have been very 
closely in touch 
with the matter, 
and girl workers 
have told me 
that they 


to live, in some 


have 


mnstances, at 
least an 
journey from 
their work 
simply 


hour's 


be ause 


accommodation, 
cloak-rooms, and 
such amenities 
as women 
from 
table 
might 
reduc- 


coming 
respec 
homes 
expect ; 
tion to the abso- 
lute minimum of 
danger to life 
health from 
unprotected 


and 


The Staff of a 
Welfare Centre. 


machinery, and 


from handling 
( xplosive and poisonous substances : pro- 
vision, where necessary, of suitable recrea- 


tion outside of working hours ; and absolute 


justice, both as regards discipline and wages 


ju 


Work Outside the Factory 
the 
activities of the department insid 


So much for outlined scope of the 


the fac 


tories, and each detail certainly possesses the 
merit of covering a genuine need and of up 
lifting the lot of the factory operative. But 


the Welfare Workers are 
Je the 
among them the provision of adequate and 
transit to 

the pro 


accommodation some 


this is not all, for 


charged with many duties ou/ factory, 


reasonably comfortable means of 


ind fro; in circumstances, 


Some 
vision of housing 
sort of care to superintend the conduct of 
lei ure, and 


workers in. their 


the exploitation of 


boy and girl 


supervision to prevent 


lodgir 


people in_ the 
locality have set 
prohibitive 
prices upon their 
rooms, the 
exclusion of 
women, It is 
certainly not the 


fault of the 
Welfare Depart- 
ment, but | do 
think some sys- 
tem of billeting 


might have been 
introduced—and 
too late to do so now, 


it is not 


Billeting for Women 


We all know that as many as 50,000 
soldiers have by law been billeted ina (lis- 
trict comprised by a few small towns 
Occupier of houses were compelled to re- 
ceive” the oldiers at fixed rates, and 
surely the girls who help to make mun 
tions are as much participants 1 the 
war as the soldiers themselves, and as 
such entitled to be found adequate ac 


commodation near their work, by law 
need be 

approval of official Welfare 
be strengthened by this 
a lack of legisla- 


Hlowever, 
Work can 
suggestion, which concerns 
tion more than the duties of a department. 
It is by the knowledge of 


girls leaving distant homes at five o'clock on 


only 


prompted solely 


a winter's morning when, with a womens 


bille 
anot 
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billeting Act, they might spend at least 
another hour in bed. 


The Work of Lady Superintendents 

The task of carrying out this huge pro- 
cramme of Welfare Work is left in the hands 
of Lady Superintendents and Welfare Super- 
visors, who, beyond the engaging of the girls, 
have no executive authority in the factories. 
That these workers should, for the know- 
ledge, example and sentiment expected of 
them, be educated ladies is a foregone con- 
clusion, and university graduates have been 
obtained wherever possible. The right sort 
of lady, however, has not always been easy 
to find, and, as a matter of fact, Welfare 
Work opens up a new and widespread pro- 
fession for the gentlewoman. 


Work and Status 

Generally speaking, in all controlled 
factories, the Welfare Workers have been 
appointed by the Ministry of Munitions, 
though their salaries are paid by the pro- 
prietors of the factories. And, to put the 


A Typical Canteen Kitchen, showing 
Serving Hatches into Canteen. 
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matter clearly, these ladies are employed to 
advance the interests of both masters and 
workers by lifting the tone and morale of 
the factory, and by humanising the condi- 
tions. 

Looking back, it is not difficult to visualise 
the early days of capital and labour; we 
can see the master and his apprentices, the 
former knowing intimately and understand- 
ing the personal side of the latter. Then 
came the factory, with its almost countless 
operatives, to be followed by limited liability 
companies and other industrial institutions 
that literally demolished the purely personal 
side and visualised workers merely as com- 
ponent parts of the machinery. 

The Welfare Worker, then, provides in 
the factory of to-day the human, intuitive 
interest of the old-time master that has 
been swept away by evolution. She is 
there to be a link between employer and 
employce, to be just and unbiased, putting 
a stop to bullying, listening patiently to 
grievances, real or imaginary, righting 
wrongs. On the one hand, she raises the 
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of Munitions, 
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the 
on the other, she obtains 


standard of the worker by 
social amenities ; 


from bright, comfortable, healthy workers a 


Improving 


far better and larger output of the finished 
article, so that her mission is in every sense 
twofold. 

well consider what has 


And now we may 
been accomplished by Welfare Work, a 
system that originated most successfully 
many years ago in one or two of the best 


where both men and 
In the first place, 


ordered food factories, 
women were employed 
the gathering together of literally thousand 
into 
that in the primary care of their health and 


of girls munition factories has meant 
well-being, mess-rooms have had to be opened 


and conducted on scientific lines so that the 
workers might obtain the greatest amount of 


nourishment from the lowest outlay. 


Voluntary Work 

In this direction the work of the Y.W.C.A 
the Church the G.F.S., 
societies has been of incalculable 
Often, the 
of the factory have paid the capital charge 
the 
run, 


Army, and other 


value. 
Government or the proprietors 


for the erection of the canteen, whilst 


society concerned has taken it over to 


not to earn a profit, but as a self-support 


ing institution. This has not been invari 
ably the case, however, and in some fac- 
tories canteens have been conducted most 
successfully by local amateur caterers, whilst 


the Welfare 


as a 


in many others 


has taken over 


Department 
part ot its 
general duty. 
Many of the girls in munition factories, of 
basins or dishes 


course, bring their food in 


from home The receptacles are numbered 


on the cloak-room system, and a countertoil 


handed to the worker Phen the food is 
placed in a steam-heating chamber, or on a 
hot-plate, and shortly before a meal the 


steam or heat is apphed so that the girl may 
obtain her own dinner in its most appetising 


form. In the 


same way, boiling water ts 
provided in geysers gratuitously for those 
women who bring their own tea and tea 


can 


Providing a Meal 

These plans are excellent for those who 
but for the thousands 
of bachelor girls a complete meal has to be 
and it will be look 


lew of the spe one 


have their own homes 


provided, interesting to 


at a menus In 


4 


) 


girls’ canteen, for instance, stewed steak 
peas and potatoes are 
for the 


potatoes. 


provided for 6d., or 
same sum toast beef, cabbage and 
Stewed fruit custard costs 
pudding, 1d. ; roll and butter, 14, 
restaurant in another district 


and 
rice 
women's 


supplies roast mutton, boiled potatoes, 
cabbage and syrup roll for 6d and a 
woman's tea-shop gives roll, butter, milk, 


sugar, stewed prunes and syrup for 7d. 


woman can obtain 


Generally peaking, a 


more fatigue-resisting food at a canteen for 


a given sum than she could bring with her 
or buy at an outside restaurant for a similar 
outlay, and scientific committees composed 
mainly of medical men have been thoroughly 
values of different dietart 


into the s available, 


with the result that the supply of varying 


and nutritious food for small sums has been 
converted almost into a tine art, and the 
actual results upon the output of work, 
lessening of sickness and the consequent loss 


of time have been most marked 
In the past the 
too 


from hot, strong tea 


average factory girl has 


been prone to make a midday meal 


cakes and buns, which 


have a stimulating efiect, but little lasting 
food value Phe coming of the war, with 
its resulting Welfare Work, can only have 
a permanent and inestimable effect upon 
these matters and whereas iris who have 
never worked before have taken at once to 


the canteen system, older women, naturally 
prejudiced against the innovation, realise to 
the full its benefits 
Promptitude—Rest— Recreation 

But it is not sufficient to provide healthful, 
food served in airy, wholesome 
surroundings is allowed for 


als must be served 


sustaining 
One hour 
dinner in a factory, and me 
the the 
room, so that none of the precious hour may 
And the actual meal, im 


before work 


Instant girls throng into the mess- 


be wasted after 
the 


ome provi 


recommences, 


rest and 


interval 
made tor 
od at a 


must be 


recreation fo a girl who has 


machine for the shift between breakfast and 


dinner, sticking grimly to a monotonous 


ta k, 


down in a comfortable chai 


the one thing she most needs Is to sit 


and in many Ol 


our factories rest-rooms have been provided 


independently of the dining-halls, a system 
that I hope wall 
Further, in a 


and the 


oon prevail more generally. 


Instance a piano b 


few 


available, virls are en ouraged to 


t 


A Typical Restaurant in a 
Large Munition Factory. 
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pass their rest time more pleasantly with 
music. 

All this kind of thing for its complete 
success depends entirely upon the suitability 
und sympathy of the Welfare Supervisor. 
She it is who instils into the girls the fact that 
they are that the 
harder they work the sooner will their boys 


industrial soldiers, and 
come home from the various fighting fronts. 
She gives them interest in their work, im- 
parts esprit de corps to the girls of her par- 
ticular factory, and inspires them with self- 
reliance and a realisation of their collective 


importance to the State. In some cases a 
little theatre for the girls has been part of 
the scheme, and there have been instances 
where munitions workers have provided their 
own winter week-end entertainments. 

this, the Welfare Supervisor 
should actually enter into the home life of 
Workers absent 
from sickness are looked up, and care taken 
that efficient 
When girls fail to keep good time at their 


work, the root of the trouble, when sought, 


Beyond 
a girl when it is necessary. 


medical attention is given. 


is often found to exist in the home, and a 
friendly call the mother can put 
matters right. 


upon 


Engaging—and Dismissing—Women 

In almost every factory only the Welfare 
Superintendent has the task, working in con- 
with the 
engaging girls, and, usually, only she may 
This latter provision ought 


junction Labour Exchanges, of 


dismiss a girl. 
to pertain in every controlled establishment, 
for much of the advantage obtained from 
Welfare Work is 


women or undermanagers possess the right 


undermined when fore- 
of giving notice, in occasional circumstances 
merely a cloak for venting petty spite. Cer- 


tainly it would be far better, in every case 
where it was necessary for the services of a 
girl to be dispensed with, for the Welfare 
deal the matter, 


become acquainted with the 


Superintendent to with 
first 


circumstances. 


having 
full 

Another provision in nearly all controlled 
establishments is that of a first-aid station. 
Here girls who have met with accidents, or 
who faint or feel unduly fatigued, are taken 
in the 


and cared for by a lady doctor, and, 


larger factories, by a staff of trained nurses. 
Vital work this, it 


amount to do with the real humanising of 


has had an enormous 


conditions, and the presence of a lady doctor 


3- 


moving about the factory, constantly jn 
touch with the girls and the conditions under 
which they work, has had a most beneficial 
effect, not only upon the good health of the 
workers, and the consequently improved 
output, but also upon the general “ atmo- 
sphere ”’ of the place. 


Personal Cleanliness 

The subject of personal cleanliness comes 
within the scope of both the lady doctor and 
the Welfare Supervisor, and in our large 
munition works lavatories with warm water 
and a plentiful supply of soap and clean 
towels have been provided, whilst in some 
hot baths are 
Caps and overalls are 


circumstances also available 


almost universally 
at the service of the girls, and in many fac- 
tories provision is made for the drying of 
outer garments in wet weather, whilst rubber- 
soled slippers are part of the equipment when 
the task in hand has to do with dangerous 
explosives. 

And, so far as that dread poison “ T.N.T.” 
is concerned, much of its sting has been taken 
away, following upon medical investigation. 
The old, familiar yellow stain still remains, 
but girls have grown rightly to regard this 
in the light of an honoured trade-mark 
proof of patriotism, as a soldier might visual- 
battle sear. But the individual 
girl may only work with this poison in the 
for a limited time at a 
given freely as an 
face masks and other protective 


se a now 


filling factories 


stretch; she is milk 
antidote 
articles are provided, and the dangers whi h 
necessarily marked the earliest days of con- 
trolled munition factories have been elimin- 


ated. 


What the Y.W.C.A. has Done 
And now it will be well to touch upon the 
splendid work performed for the munitions 
the Young Women’s Christiat 
which took up the matter 
early in 1015. In the first place, the Associa 
tion’s various branches up and down the 


worker by 


Ass¢ clation, 


country were adapted as hostels for the hous- 
ing of women, and in most cases additional 
premises were taken and furnished for the 
that hundreds of girls have 
actually been given a real home. 

At the present time at least 60,000 meals 
are provided weekly in Y.W.C.A, canteen 
clubs in the munition areas 
in one 


purpe se, so 


and hostels ; 


possess more than 6,000 members ; 
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munition factory not fewer than 700 women 
employees are. housed, fed and cared for ; 
there is a paid staff of nearly 150 persons, 
assisted by over a thousand voluntary 
helpers. 

These figures tell a story in themselves, 
and it must be made clear that the whole of 
the services rendered to the workers are 
practically paid for by the workers. I 
mention this, because the whole aspect of 
Welfare Work is so apt to be misunderstood, 
and to be misinterpreted as charity. 

Welfare Work is not charity. Welfare 
Workers offerno patronage to munitions girls. 
The enlistment of hundreds of thousands of 
women in the service of the State has created 
an absolute necessity that these employees 
shall be fed, housed, cared for and looked 
after from the point of view of health, general 
well-being and the serious nature of the work 
expected of them. Prior to the war, large 
employers of labour were rather prone to 
regard Welfare Work as the eccentricity of 
a few cranks \t the beginning of the war 
the work among munitions girls began merely 
ds an experiment, 

Now, is Welfare Work really the success 
itis claimed to be? In my opinion, it is in 
every sense, simply because it has raised 
the labour of women to a level hitherto un- 
attainable. Reasoning the matter out, there 
came an overwhelming demand for the work 
of women, and the so-called gentler sex was 
called upon to do men’s work in a thousand 
spheres. Then, to conserve the efforts of 
women, to maintain their health, to bring 
betterment to their conditions, the Welfare 
Work grew And, in all the sorrow and 
tragedy of the war, IL can see in this one 
point nothing but good. 


Only the Beginning 

\t the same time, I should like to feel that 
it was only the beginning, and that after the 
war, when the necessity has to some extent 
passed, there should be steady advancement 
along the right lines in) Welfare Work. 
Woman, collectively, has been given her 
chance, and has 
of doubt that she is not wanting in spirit, in 
It is not lkely 
that she will submit tamely to be segregated 
to the dregs of the labour market when the 
last sounds of the great strife have died 
away, or that, as a whole, she will be dis- 
Patched with a badge or medal back to the 


proved beyond all shadow 


therency and in ability. 
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pots and pans from which she came so 
eagerly in answer to the national call. 


The Question of Equal Pay ia 

The whole point is that when a woman can - 
do the same work as efficiently as a man Pe 
she should be paid a man’s wage. Lady 
doctors have fought a stern fight over count- 
less years, but they have never offered their 
services at lower fees than those of their 
male contemporaries. The old cry that 
women’s labour is cheap labour should never 
be heard again, and when it is remembered 
that trade unions are heartily in agreement 
with Welfare Work it will be seen that co- 
operation among the workers is compara- 
tively easy of attainment. 

As a matter of fact, immediately before the 
war, the best-paid women factory workers 
were those employed in the textile trades, 
cotton spinners and weavers, wool and 
worsted hands, linen and jute operatives. 
Of these 247,291 actually belonged to trade 
unions. Yet not 100,000 women at the time 
had joined the unions of other trades, the a 
tailoring and clothing, boot and shoe, and a : : 
dozen more besides. It is obvious then that 
the women of our different trades should 
enrol themselves in unions, not with any 
un-Christianlike spirit, but merely that as a 
class they may obtain to the full the fruits 
of all that the girl munitions workers have 
done to show the grit of their sex in a time 
of national peril. 


The Menace to Motherhood 
rhe turning of mess-rooms and canteens 
into social clubs is another step in the right 


direction, but an even greater question 1s Pe 
concerned with that most vital of all ques- a 

tions, motherhood. The munitions girls of ‘ 


to-day are the mothers of to-morrow, and 
all questions of women’s work must neces- 


sarily centre round the future of the race. 
And for the attainment of this object alone 
there is unlimited scope for the Welfare ies 
Worker, for not only must the girl’s health 
be cared for in those tender years of the teens, 
but later she must be watched with equal 


care. 

The. work she performs must not unduly rf 
tax her physical resources ; the food within " 
her reach must be body-building and nerve- 
sustaining, lest she lapse into that all too- 


frequent anemia ; when she is married and 
probably still comes to her post in the 
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factory, she must be watched even more 
closely 

Chis brings us to the question of the ex- 
pectant mother, who demands most atten- 
tion of all, and in countless cases a woman 
will actually endeavour to conceal her con 
dition from the Welfare Supervisor that 
she may not be sent away from her work 
until it is rendered imperative by nature that 
she should home. And here 
I see the greatest opportunity of all for the 


remain at 


women's branches of trade unions, working 
in conjunction with the Welfare Section, for 
it ought not to be that a woman ts fined the 
loss of her wages because she is about to 


bring another little ritisher into’ the 


world, 


When Married Women must Work 

It is no use saying that married women 
ought not to work People in touch with 
industrial conditions know full well that 
there are untold instances where married 
women must work, quite apart from the ques 
And if expectant 
mothers feel that the coming of their babies 


tion of invalid husbands 


involves the loss of half their resources, what 
encouragement is there for motherhood 
Now, supposing that women workers, as a 
whole, belonged to trade unions, the case of 
the expectant mother would appear upon 
a totally different footing Under the 
authority of the Welfare Worker, it 1s reason 
able to suppose that during those week 
when the woman should not be at work at 
all, her wages might be made up to her, 
partly by her employer and partly by her 
union And the etfect of such an arrange 
ment upon infant mortality would, I am 
convinced, incalculable, 


prove playing 


directly into the hands of all the Infant 
Welfare Work that IS gong on unceasingly 
in our great industrial centres 


No Slipping Back 

That the fair sex by its untlinchine stand 
in the winning of the war has done every- 
thing to earn the franchise, and that vot 
for women will come at no distant cate 
I believe, a foregone conclusion, but nov 
that women have learned the lesson of 
cohesive effort, and proved their metth 
there must be no slipping back The | 
doctor has won her laurel ind been ay 
pointed in ever-increasing numbers on 
permanent statts of our great general h 
pitals ; the woman chautteur, the won 
gardener, the woman railway and shipyard 
worker, the woman commercial trave 
and the woman pharmacist have 
tar And one of these days we may fu 
women launching out in a new protessi 
connected with the Church, and with th 
vital spiritual attains of their sex 

Yes, Welfare Work 1 mdoubte 
success, but it must not come to be regarded 
merely as a war measure It must orgam 
and perfect the position of women i th 
labour market, setting such a standard tha 
it may form the very minimum criterio! 


Welfare Work in the 


Empire must grow al 


a basis after the wal 
factories of the 
develop, anticipating altering condition 

preserving the position ot women at ieas 
upon the plane it occupies to-day And 
though everything must be done for tl 
betterment of the operative, it mu t not D 
forgotten that the professional woman has 
also to emerge from the fog of war strength- 


ened and united, 


A WAR: WORKER 


ITH constant noise anc 


Like nimble t 


J numbing work, the Day 


hief, 


Beyond belief, 


Steals my Belovéd from my 
But when dark Night draws 


thoughts away. 


nigh from Hleav'n above, 


On soft winged feet, 


With peace so sweet, 


I lean my heart once more against Ilis love, 


And pray. 
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SCOTLAND 


No. 2 in the Series “ The Tricolour ” 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY 


safe for you to remain in France.” 
“It is safer for me than for Her 
Majesty the Queen, Sir Andrew.” 
“Her Majesty cannot go; you could.” 
“Tf I would! But the place of a maid 
of honour is with her mistress.” 
“She would be the first to bid you leave 


M sate tor you to DIANE, not 


her.’ 

“The more reason why I should stay.” 

“Oh!” Andrew Dalziel made an im- 
patient movement. ‘“‘ What can a man 
say to persuade you ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“It is all so simple. I must go to Scot- 
land. My mother is ailing—old—she needs 
me, since I am all she has in the world. 
Besides, there is other work for me to do. 
I can help the cause of the King and Queen 
better at home than here now. I can 
escort you, and my mother would welcome 
you to our old house most gladly. I’ve 
even got a passport for a sister who does 
not exist, except in your person! It would 
be so easy———” 

“Yes—if I had no heart!” Diane St. 
Amory flashed back at him. 

Dalziel turned away and stared gloomily 
out of the window. This young Scotchman 
was what his own country people would 
have described as a masterful man, and 
Diane's opposition to his simple and reason- 
able plan angered him. The memory of 
lus vow weighed heavily upon his con- 
science. Hfow could he keep that promise, 
made when the maid of honour pinned 
the blue rosette upon his breast? How 
could he serve and protect her, if he was 
lar away in Scotland, and she still in tur- 

lent, terrible Paris? The thing was im- 
possible, and yet—he must go. 

And there was a sense of further dis- 
loyalty to torture Andrew Dalzicl, some- 
thing which, as yet, was unconfessed, even 
to himself, 

Diane St. Amory glanced at his broad 
back, with a tender, rather wistful smile 
upon her beautiful face. She liked the big, 
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uncompromising Scot so very much. It 
always seemed to her that one so dear might 
become, in a moment, as it were, dearer 
still. Yet—she had felt much the same 
about Denys de Vauban, with his merry 
eyes and the laughter in his voice, Per- 
haps she did not understand her own heart ; 
perhaps, even, she lacked a heart, as men 
had said of her before now. 

The girl sighed rather wearily, and 
Dalziel turned towards her. 

“You are unhappy, Mademoiselle 
Diane ?”’ he said quickly. 

“I was thinking how much I shall miss 
you, Sir Andrew,’’ Diane answered frankly, 
and added with compunction, as she saw 
the sudden, stricken look on his face, “ al- 
though I know that you must go.” 

“I cannot bear to leave you, and—and 
France.” Dalziel bit his lip fiercely. “‘ Why, 
you are nothing but prisoners here at the 
Tuileries, in truth!” 

“You cannot release us, Sir Andrew.”’ 

“T could at least do like de Vauban, and 
die for you—and France!” 

“That would not profit me—or France,” 

“If you will not take heed for yourself, 
others must do it for you.” There was 
harsh pain in Dalziel’s voice, a note that 
was almost threatening. “ That vow of 
mine was not mere idle breath, Mademoiselle 
Diane—I meant it! And, by Heaven, if I 
can move you in no other way, there is 
such a thing as force!” 

“Force! I think you are going too far, 
Sir Andrew!” Diane spoke coldly, but her 
expression changed next moment with 
almost bewildering rapidity. “ But here 
comes my dear little Vivienne!” 

Diane’s face and voice softened won:ler- 
fully, as a girl some two years younger than 
herself came into the ante-room. She was 
as tall as Diane; but something in her 
face, framed by soft, unpowdered hair, made 
it seem almost childlike, when compared 
with the elder girl's stately beauty. 

Yet there was nothing weak or insipid 
about Vivienne de Grouchy; only, like 
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delicate porcelain, she was too fine for the 
rough usage of these terrible days. 

You find us quarrelling, Vivienne ! 
Diane laughed. ‘‘ Here is our prudent 
Scot would have me fly from France! ”’ 

A shade of wistfulness crossed Vivienne’s 
face. 

And, if I were you—I think I would!” 
she said, half under her breath. 

‘Indeed, no! I believe I like the 
danger!’ cried Diane, but Vivienne shook 
her head. 

‘Sometimes I feel that I would give 


anything—anything !—to be far away, in 


some quiet, beautiful piace with trees and 


mountains, like my dear Brittany 

Her voice broke,’ and Diane, knowing 
the girl’s story, slipped one arm lovingly 
about her shoulders. 

For Vivienne was a forlorn waif, forced 
t 
other home. Her father’s chateau had 
been burnt at the first outbreak of the 
Revolution in their province, and he him- 


» take refuge at Court, since she had no 


self had fallen in the hopeless defence of 
his house, leaving the girl with no near 
kindred in the whole world. 

Diane’s eyes, unwontedly soft with love 
and pity, met those of Andrew Dalzi 
above Vivienne’s bowed head, She LW 


the awkward, helpless misery in the man's 
face and attitude, and a sudden new warmth 
of understanding rose in her own heart. 
She spoke softly. 

“Leave us now, Sir Andrew ; 
and I will be best alone. 


Vivienne 
Sir Andrew returned to his own lodging 
near the Tuileries. Flinging himself into 
i chair, he stared gloomily before him, with 
a bitter and weary look upon his plain, 
trong face. Presently he sprang to his 
feet and began to pace up and down in- 

patiently, muttering half aloud: 

‘I love her—vyes, I love her—cursed 
traitor that [ am! But it must make no 
difference. It shall not! I will keep my 
vow 


Andrew Dalzicl had all the proverbial 


tenacity of his race In spite of her oppo 
ition, his desire to save Diane St. Amory 
was unchanged Ilis threat to take het 


away by force if necessary, had been no 
mere idle words 
In three days’ time he must leave France 


there was little enough time for planning 
and he had arrived at no definite scheme 
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when suddenly there came to his aid a most 
unexpected ally. 

She slipped out from a doorway, as he 
was leaving the Tuileries one evening, a 
demure, bright-eyvel little figure, like some 
dainty bird, the very picture of a discreet 
and pretty lady’s maid. 

“ May I speak to Monsieur upon a matter 
of importance she asked, and tripped by 
his side along the corridor into the deep 
embrasure of a window, where they could 
talk undisturbed, 

“Well?” Sir Andrew spoke rather 
abruptly. 

‘I bring a message trom Mademoiselle 
St. Amory, my mistress,” she answered 
demurely. ‘“‘ Yet I was not to call it a 
message. ri only tis only she can- 
not consent to go to Scotland with you. 


“Why, in Heaven's name, did she send 


you to say that ?’’ Sir Andrew demanded. 
the old no mor 

* She innot nsent”’ the matd re- 
peated, stressing the last word meaningly, 


Sir Andrew turned to look intently into 


her demure and yet twinkling face. 


* What do you mean he asked bluntly 

that, Monsicur, She cannot give 

her consent, . . But what if you should 

not ask it—il 1 should carry her away 

by force | you who used that 
word tirst 1 ess says.”’ 

i st [ see,” the young man spoke 

owl You mean he mean that she 


will permit herself to be—kidnapped, as it 


Che maid shrugged her dainty shoulders 
beneath the fine cambric neckerchief. 

But, Monsicur, forgive me—that 1s to 
put at rather coarsely she protested 
‘Mademoiselle Diane feels that she can- 
not leave France Her Majesty —willingly 

It 1 her conmscrence. 


Yet her heart may iv otherwist she may 


wish to g to be carned away, against her 
will Ah, me! we women, high and low, 
are trange creatures, are we not, Mon- 

“So it would seem!” Sir Andrews 


mind was a strange confusion of thoughts, 


half reheved, half regretful. Well wilt 


make all preparations then. ris the day 
after to-morrow that J-—that we—must 

art. rhe passports are already made 
out; I have the necessary papers—and, 


for the rest, you will help me?” 
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“With all my heart, 
Monsieur ! Just trust 
me wholly. My mistress 
will leave all the prepa- 
rations to me, and I 
shall come with her. If 
you will have a_ berlin 
at seven o'clock on the 
night appointed at the 
opening into the Car 
rousel, we will be there 
waiting—I promise it. 
And I shall leave word 
with a safe person that 
my mistress refused and 
refused and refused !—- 
until Monsicur, mad with 
fear for her safety, and 
with my help, carried her 
away by force Oh, it 
will be excused in you— 
the power of love, Mon- 
sieur—and as for Iler 
Majesty, I certain 
that she would be glad 
to know that Made- 
moisclle was safety. 
Only this one thing you 
must faithfully promise, 


Monsieur She spoke 
with sudden seriousness, 
Mademoiselle Diane 
she is torn many ways 
—you can understand 
that she will be agitated. 
Do not attempt to speak 
to her—to approach her 
uatil she is ready. A 
word might upset her courage, make her 
sive way—betray herself—attempt to re- 

turn, very likely 
understand,”” Sir Andrew answered 
gravely 
“Yes; T see that Monsieur understands. 
When she is ready, she will come 
to you. That is all there is to say, but I 
will meet you here at the same time. to- 
morrow, so that we may consult further.” 
The conspiracy moved swiftly and 
smoothly during the forty-eight hours 
Which followed 


clever accomplice, and Diane, through her, 


Lucette was a deft and 


agreed to all Dalziel’s plans. 

The execution of those plans left little 
time for thought. That time did net come 
until, under a sky glowing with sunset gold 


© 


She cannot consent to go by 
to Scotland with you.’ 


” Arch. Webb 


and rose, Sir Andrew rode at a little dis- 
tance behind a lumbering berlin along the 
white, dusty road which led away from 
Paris towards the west. 

All had gone supremely well from first 
to last. The coachman had brought his 
vehicle to the appointed meeting-place at 
the right moment. Simultaneously, two 
veiled figures had emerged from the Tuileries, 
the shorter carrying a travelling case and 
an armful of cloaks and rugs, as she tripped 
demurely behind her mistress, 

Without a glance towards Dalziel, as he 
stood beside the door, the slight, stately 
figure of Diane had swept past him, wrapped 


in a long pelisse ; both women entered the 


berlin, the door was slammed, and they 
were away. 
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been passed wi hout 


at this precise tn.ec 


The barrier had 
real difficulty ; indeed, 
it was not particularly hard for foreigners 
to leave Paris, since the Municipality needed 
no extra mouths to fecd, with the dread of 
famine before their eyes. And now they 
were travelling steadily along the road to 
Havre, where a schooner awaited them, 
whose skipper was Sir Andrew's known and 
trusted ally, a man from his own village 
home.on the Scottish coast. 

Yes; the whole business had gone mag 
nificently, and yet——— 

Suddenly a great wave of regret and re 
morse swept over Dalziel, with such violence 
that it needed a real effort of will to pre 
vent himself turning his horse and 
riding back towards unquiet, seething Paris. 

He longed with all his heart and soul to 
return—and that although the woman to 
whom he had vowed allegiance was at this 
moment under his care and protection 

Sternly and doggedly Sir Andrew fought 


from 


down his mad impulse. He was com 
mitted now to a certain course by all that 
concerned his honour, and there could be 
no drawing back. He must escort Diane 


in safety to his mother’s house, and afte 


wards—since surely her trust in h.m_ be- 
trayed for a certainty something nivre,than 
mere friendship on her part he would 
ask her to honour him with her hand 

And afterwards agan-—why, he must 
strive by all means in his power to be a 
true and honourable husband to the beau 
tiful woman, who had given herself to 
him, who believed in his loyalty and love 
Ife must somehow be worthy of her trust. 

It was a battle, this of Andrew Dalziel’s, 
which occupied all the journey between 
Par.s and Havre Phere was the more time 
for thought since h promise to D:ane 
withheld him from any attempt to have 


speech with her 

At the inn, midway to the seaport, where 
they spent the night, she went, with Lucette, 
breakfasted there 


straight to her room. She 


in the morning, only returning to the ber- 
lin when it was time to start. When they 
reached Havre she sent a message by the 
little maid that she would be glad to be 
hown at once the cabin allotied to her on 


the schoone! 
ah, ves, she 


“She 


Monsieur 
is. suffering Lucette 
is torn with the feeling that it is her duty 


‘She is suffering 


explained, 


“J 


to return—she cannot bear a word—a syl- 
lable! When there no possibility ‘of 
return I am sure that it will be different, 
but now—the lIcast thing might ruin all! 
You must be very patient—trust me, all 
will be well, if you can but wait! It is only 
very great love which would have induced 
her to come at all, although, as yet, she 
herself scarcely realises her own feelings 


is 


I know her well, you see, Monsieur.” 

Sir Andrew agreed without protest. Left 
alone, he smiled rather bitterly. The littie 
maid was so sure of the feelings of her mis 
tress, and there was right 
But she also believed herself equally sure 
of his, and her happy confidence wounded 
him ince Meanwhile, he was hon 
estly glad of the respite. He needed time 
to pull himself together, to gain full con 
that might meet 
which honour a 


doubtless she 


scribably 


trol of his bearing, s« he 
Diane in the fashion 
a gentleman required of him 

The voyage was prosperous, like all else 


his 


connected with the escape sea and wind 
served them as well as their other allies. 
It was fair weather all the wav from Le 
Havre to the Scottish coast, yet Made- 
moiselle St. Amory came on deck only at 
dusk, to pace up and down alone, o¢ with 
Lucette at her side. 


Whenever the little maid encountered Sit 


Andrew her message was the same 
‘She is better—my mistress—but not 
vet ready to sce you. You must still be 


paticnt, Monsieur.”’ 
At last there came an evening when the 


whole sea and sky were bathed in rose 
gold radiance, just as the schooner drew 
in towards a little clifi-locked bay, set mm 
a rocky coast. It might well be a gnm 
and forbidding place in’ the storm and 
stress of winter, with a grey sky reflected 
in a grey sea; this evening, with the dour 


clifis all softly purple with the early heather, 
it appeared a very 
Sir Andrew, leaning on 
the well-known 
before him. Yet 
the summer evening sank below the suriace 
they would have 


} aracise 
the 
unfolding 
the lovelmess ol 


rail, watched 
coast-line itself 


little of 


of his sombre thoughts 


been suited better, indeed, by a grim 

winter's noon 
Lucette came tripping along the deck, 
with her air of a dainty stage soubrette. 
Her mousehke face peeped out from 
scarlet hooded cloak; her bright eyé 
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ips one word on 
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observed the man with mocking 


kindliness. 
‘My mistress sent me to that, if 
Monsieur pleases, she would be glad to speak 


young 
say 
with him,” she said. 
“TI shall be greatly honoured,” 
answered. ‘‘ She is better, I trust ? 
“Yes, she is much better, much calmer ; 
she is, I think, resigned. Then I will tell 
her that Monsieur is on deck and awaits 


” 


Dalziel 


” 


her coming. 

Lucette departed, and Sir Andrew re- 
turned to his gloomy contemplation of the 
nearing shore. A few minutes passed before 
a light step sounded on the deck. 

Dalziel’s hands gripped the rail; with a 
physical effort he braced himself to meet 
Diane, and to meet her, moreover, in the 
character of an ardent lover. There must 
be no half-measures, no room for her to 
suspect his real feelings, no hesitation. At 
the first sound of his lady’s footsteps, a true 
lover would turn to greet her with joy in 
every look, every Deliberately, 
Dalziel set himself to play the part. 

He turned and went forward with hands 
Inwardly, he prayed that his 
smile might seem real. 

The girl stood at a few paces away. She 
still wore the long, enveloping pelisse, but 
the thrown back and the veil 
removed, so that her plainly 
visible, touched by the sunset light. 

And suddenly, at sight of her, a look of 
incredulous joy sprang into Dalziel’s eyes, 
the mask slipped away, showing his face 


gesture. 


outstretched. 


hood was 


face was 


transformed. From his parted lips one word 


Vivienne ! 
timidly. 


“ Vivienne ! 
up, quickly, 


only escaped : 

The girl 
Her slender figure drooped, her cheeks were 
red with Suddenly, Dalziel 
realised that he had never before spoken to 
her, formality, that his 
greeting might well have confused her, He 


glanced 
contusion, 


save with careful 
stopped short, colouring crimson, and spoke 
almost coldly. 

“ Pardon me, Mademoiselle de Grouchy, 
somewhat by 


but—you took me surprise. 
I scarce knew what I was saying.”’ 
“No; of course, I understand.” The 


girl stammered out the words rather piti- 
fully. I—I—am sorry.” 

But I do not vet understand—how i 
it that her Did Mademoisell 
St. Amory bring you?” 

‘Diane is not here—she did not come.” 


you are 


QUIVER 


Vivienne’s ashamed. 
* She Reluct- 
antly she dragged out the words, then went 
on hurriedly, ‘‘ Ah, do not be angry, Mon- 


and 
she sent me in her place.” 


voice was low 


sieur; it was Diane’s plan—meant all in 
kindness. She and Lucette arranged that 


I should take her place, and Diane let you 
believe that she consented to be carried 
away by force. I was not needed in France, 
I had no place there, and—and I am not 
Diane; but—it was not just 
which made me there 


brave like 


cowardice come ; 
was something else.’ 

She paused, and Dalziel questioned her, 
almost under his breath. 

“And that was ?” 

“ Why—Diane said that you would not 
leave France unless she consented to ac- 
company you. She said that so long as 
you remained in Paris you were in terrible 
danger, that—that I might save your life 
by taking her place. I hated to deceive 
you, but Diane said that it was necessary, 
that I must say nothing until it was too 
late to turn back. But now—now—of 
course, you are angry—disappointed.” 

“ Angry—disappointed ?”’ Sir Andrew 
the words in a voice 
strange even to himself He struggled to 
collect his thoughts, to find connected sen- 
tences; whilst Vivienne, forcing back the 
tears which almost choked her, drew a tiny 
cocked hat of a note from her reticule. 

Still speechless, Sir Andrew unfolded the 


could only repeat 


paper and read: 


“You can keep your vow most per- 
fectly by saving the friend I love—for that 
I will thank you all my life long. Forgive 


the deceit, and do not be angry 
little Vivienne. But that is im- 
you and I know why.- DIANE.” 


me for 
with my 
possible 
from the 
known 


Sir Andrew raised his eyes 
letter and read the secret, 
even to herself, in Vivienne’s clear, mno- 
cent look—the secret which they two shared. 


In a moment he had reached her side ; he! 


scarce 


hands were clasped in his, against his 
breast. 

“ Vivienne,” he said, very softly. “ My 
dear love!” 

Wordlessly at first she looked up inte 


his face, then let herself be drawn into his 


arms 
‘Diane was right, then—you are not 50 
very angry,” she whispered contentedly. 
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CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR? 


An Essay in Construction 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 
Il.—The Main Stream of Civilisation 


HE life of man is not a struggle, as 

some would have us believe, between 

pacifist and militarist. There is no 
constant tug-of-war in evolution between 
the sentimentalist and the swashbuckler. 
Forces are at work in this vast cauldron of 
the world of which man, even though he 
may take a ply from them, even though he 
may be almost completely under their dom- 
inance, is unaware. And the true historian 
is that man who, with no prejudgments and 
sympathies in his mind, carefully watches 
the time manifestations of these eternal 
forces and endeavours to decide in what 
direction they are bearing the human race. 


What Professor Ramsay Muir says 

Such a historian is Professor Ramsay 
Muir, of Manchester University, whose book, 
“Nationalism and JInternationalism,” I take 
to be the soundest, wisest, and profoundest 
comment yet published on this War. In one 
very important particular, to be mentioned 
presently, many will be inclined to express 
dissent, not so much from any conclusion 
of the historian, as from one of his implica- 
tions ; but even though they may be entirely 
right in this respect the argument of the 
author is not invalidated, and his book re- 
mains the clearest and most unerring exposi- 
tion of modern history published in any 
quarter of the world since the outbreak of 
War And the reason of this is to be found 
in his detachment from parties, his rever- 
ence for truth, his realisation of a total 
movement in history, his patient and reflect- 
ing observation of the manifestations of this 
total movement, his lucid thinking, and his 
easy mastery of vigorous English. 


Let me endeavour to summarise as briefly 
as the argument will allow the thesis of this 
Invaluable book 

Professor Muir calls his volume, by way 
of sub-title, ‘‘ The Culmination of Modern 
History,” and he sees in this War, un- 
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paralleled in the annals of humanity, a 
struggle of forces which are wrestling for 
nothing less than the spiritual mastery of the 
human vace. When the magnitude of the 
issues over which this conflict rages is truly 
seen and profoundly apprehended, we _ be- 
come aware, he says, that we are at “ one of 
the most august and decisive turning points 
in the history of the world.” 


To-day a complex of vital issues, far deeper 
than any of the immediate provoking causes of 
the war, far more momentous than even the fate 
of this great nation or that, awaits solution; and 
it is being decided whether the civilisation of 
Europe, which has now become the civilisation 
of the world, shall continue to advance in the 
directions which, in spite of many waverings or 
retardations, it has followed ever since what 
we call Western civilisation was born; or 
whether it shall be diverted into paths of develop- 
ment fundamentally the same as those which led 
the other great civilisations of the world, each 
in turn, after a brilliant efflorescence, to stagna- 
tion and decay. 


The Two Principles of Civilisation 
Two principles, he tells us,, form the 
essence of Western civilisation; the first of 
these, belief in Law as something which 
ought to be obeyed ; the second, belief in 
Liberty as one of the ultimately desirable 
things and the highest glory of manhood. 

Law, as we conceive it, is the effect of 
Morality, and not, as the East conceives it, 
the cause of Morality. On this difference 
hangs mainly the spiritual antagonism of 
Western and Eastern civilisation. With us, 
Law is our own expression of what is right, 
true, and convenient; to the East, Law is 
the arbitrary decision of gods who by their 
unchanging enactments force men into an 
unwilling Morality. This, then, says our 
professor, is the first distinctive note of 
Western civilisation : 

° . that Law exists for the benefit of the 
community, and not merely for the benefit or 
by the will of a superior authority ; that it is 
an attempt to embody the precepts of morality, 
and is therefore not the source of morality ; that 
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it is a growing and changing thing; that its 
ultimate sanction is the same as the sanction of 
ther moral obligations, namely, the enlarging 
conscience of mankind ; that it is the first duty 
of the good citizen not merely to obey but to help 
in enforcing the law; and that because the law 
embodies the common conscience and also the 
common interest, there are prima facie reasons 
why the community should co-operate in the 
making as well as in the enforcement of law. 
Liberty, because it is a living thing, evades 
exact definition, and the struggle to attain 


it has taken infinitely variable and often 


mutually inconsistent forms. 


But the assertion of it always rests implicitly 
in the claim of an inherent right, residing in the 
individual or in the group, to be guided by its 
own inner light in making the most of its life, 
its opportunities, and its powers of thought 
Liberty of conscience, or the right to govern 
one’s actions by one's highest moral concep 
tions . . . liberty of thought, or the right 
to follow fearlessly the guidance of reason 
political liberty, or the right to be free from 
the dictation of arbitrary authority, and the 
right to share in the making of the laws; these 
are the supreme demands which the spirit of 
liberty makes. 


these two, the one 
the other the blood 
and glowing flesh and senses, are the body 
of Western civilisation. And out of the union 
and interaction of these two arises the possi 
bility of Progress In other 
heart and essence, the vitality and signifi 
cance, of Western civilisation he in the un- 
Liberty, 


‘Law and Liberty, 


the bones and sinews, 


words, the 


ending conflict between Law and 


for it is the strife after Liberty that keeps 


Law alive and progressive. 
Liberty or Kultur ? 
Now, 


War is to be found in the question whether 
to mean Law, and 


the supreme seriousness of this great 
the empire of Europe is 
Liberty 
ind progress 


founded on law, which means life 
or whether it is to mean only 
lominion and the forcible imposition of an 
which means, in the long run, 
stagnation and death 

The idea of Law and Liberty is bound up 
f Nationalisn The 


bound up with the ques 


iron Au/ltur, 


with the question ¢ 
idea of Dominion 1 
tion of Racialism 

Professor Muir bring 
the naturalness of the 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey, but 
us to see in Austria and Turkey, rather than 
to the final 
Austria, he 


s home to us not only 
allhance between 


teaches 


in Germany, the main obstacles 
victory of the national principle 
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tells us, has been “ the consistent enemy of 
nationalist during the 
both Germany and_ Italy, 
before they could achieve unity, had to 
wage war with her 


every movement 


century, and 


Her steadfast comrade 
in this attitude has been Turkey. 
Turkey's contempt for the 


national prin- 
ciple need not be argued. 


A Distorted Principle 
When we come to the case of Germany 
we find that her earliest idea of the national 


principle has been twisted and distorted 
into that which is the deadliest enemy of 
nationalism, namely, racialism. Nation- 


ality, we must remember, is not a matter of 
race or geographical situation, but rather 
of spiritual affinities. ‘‘ There is no nation 
in the world that is not a 
Neither unity of 
religious belief is necessary to nationality 
What, then, is nationality An _ elusive 
idea, difficult to define.” 


mixed race 


language nor unity of 


It cannot be tested or analysed by formula, 
such as German protessors love Least ot all 
must it be interpreted by the brutal and childish 
doctrine of racialism Its essence is a senti- 
ment, and in the last resort we can only say 
that a nation is a nation because its members 
passionately and unanimously believe it to be 
sO But they can only believe it to be so il 
there exist among them real and strong affin 
tics 


He might have quoted Renan, who says 
“Man is enslaved neither by his race, nor 


by his language, nor by the direction ol 
mountain ranges A great aggregation ol 
men, sane of mind and warm of heart, creates 


a moral consciousness which is called a 
nation 

Nationalism, which is the right of every 
group of humanity to live under its own 
laws and enjoy its own liberties, is an obvious 
road to Federation ; but 


racialism, which is the belief in the virtues 


International 


race, implying antagonism 


of a particular 
ht of the race to 


between races, and the ng 
dominion, this is the supreme enemy o 


Peace. 


What Caused the War 

Austria and Turkey, by their hatred of the 
national principle, made war p ssible. Ger- 
many, in the faith and ambition of her 
racialism, made it inevitable 


movement 


national 
ver to Europe 


What turned the 
Germany into a curse and a dan 
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CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR? 


was that, owing mainly to the race-idolatry of 
German historians philologists, it was 
turned from a national into a racial movement. 
It was made to rest upon the assertion of the 
inherent superiority of the Teutonic race to all 
others. ‘This mischievous and dangerous non- 
sense, for which there is no justification either 
in physiology or anthropology or history, reached 
its apogee of fantastic megalomania in the 
pompous pseudo-scientific absurdities of the 
renegade Houston Stewart Chamiberlain. . 
Racialism rests upon an utterly 


bring an indictment against a whole people. 
For, if we thus stamp the entire German 
nation with inferiority, and declare a funda- 
mental antipathy between them and us, we 
fall into one of the vices of racialism, one 
of the very vices against which Professor 
Muir so eloquently warns us. I have en- 
deavoured in my book, “‘ The Vindication of 
Great Britain,’’ to tell the truth in this diffi- 


unscientific basis it assumes 
purity of race where it demon- 
strablv does not exist; it as- 


setts the existence of permanent 
aul unalterable divergences be- 
tween the racial types of the 
various European peoples, it 
spite of their close kinship. . . . 

Racialism, with its assertion of 
the existence of fundamental 
antipathies between races, and of 
the inherent superiority of one 
race to another, is the very anti- 
thesis of nationalism; for the 
national principle begins by re- 
ognising that nations may be, 
and commonly are, formed from 
i blend of many races, and main- 
tains only that whenever a coe 
herent body of people have de- 
veloped, by dwelling together, 
ties of affinity which make it easy 
for them to understand = one 
another, thi have a right to 
enjoy their own modes of life in 
freedom, 


liere, then, we have these 
two antagonistic principles 
ontrasted in the most lucid 
language, and can see how 
mpossible it is for racialism 

lead up to internationalism, 
ind how powerfully and natu- 


rally, by the sheer growth of 


hoto ight * - 
freedom, nationalism may merge The Grand Staircase, 
The Palace of Peace, Rotterdam F 


itself into internationalism, 


The Two Germanies 

Up to this point disagreement with Pro- 
lessor Muir seems to me out of the question ; 
his logce and his history are indisputable. 
But I venture to think agreement is not 
so easy When he comes to speak of Germany 
is “the final, implacable foe of the, inter 
national idea In Germany, he says, “ the 
three hateful factors of distorted nationalism, 
diseased commercialism, and tumid mili 
tarism have been simultaneously at work to 
produce the most terrible of national trage- 
lies, the most appalling of world disasters.”’ 
This is true, but we must be careful not to 


/ 


cult matter. There are two Germanies, 
and not one Germany. There is the sober, 
industrious, book-loving, law-abiding, and 
peaceful Germany, to which the whole of 
Europe is under a debt; and there is the 
violent, arrogant, and militaristic Germany, 
which has been driven mad by racialism. 
The entire European diplomacy of this coun- 
try was governed by this definite idea, and 
everything was done by Liberal Ministers 
to keep the Peace Party of Germany in 
power, and to prevent racialists in Germany 
from getting control of the Government. 


The fact that peaceful Germany became 


q 


of 
— 
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warlike Germany in August, 1914, must not 
blind our eyes to a more important fact— 
hat this second Germany is still radically 
lifferent from the racialists. There are men 
1 Germany who have not feared to denounce 
the War, even at a time when the racialists 
were taunting peaceful Germany with its 
faith in England, and its doubt of their 
continual preachment that England’s policy 
for vears has been to surround Germany 
with enemies. There are still reasonable men 


There are still millions of men 


in Germany 
and women in Germany who hate the megalo- 
mania of Pan-Germanism, and who desire in 
all honesty to live at peace with their neigh 
bours. Let us believe this with all our 
might, for to believe anything else is to 
make ourselves racialists; and not to 
believe this is to despair of International 


Federation. 


The Culmination of History 

I agree entirely with Professor Muir that 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey- are now 
trving ‘‘to withstand the main stream of 
civilisation.”” I believe that ‘ their defeat 
is certain,”’ and that “if it be sufficiently 
complete the War is likely to prove to be 
indeed the culmination of modern history 

For the civilisation of the West will pass, in 
that event, out of its third age, which has been 


the ave of the emergence of the nation-states, 


and into a new ave, world-embracing in its 


ype 


Professor Muir 


expects this emergence into an age of inter 


tut I cannot think how 


nationalism, if he believes that Germany is 
completely and permanently poisoned with 
racialism. He cannot, I am sure, beheve that 
military defeat will extirpate this racialism 
on the contrary, he is more likely to agree 
that raciahsm grow ronger in disaster 
But if Middle Europe is to remain a solid 
block of racialism, with its distorted nation 
alism, its diseased commercialism, and its 
tumid militarism, how can we look for the 
passage of Western civilisation from nation 
tates to International Federation \re we 
not forced once again to see that Peace 1 
absolutely dependent upon Good Will, and 
driven to the ine apable conelusion§ that 
if we truly and earnestly desire Peace we 
must have faith in the brotherhood = of 
humanity 

I am not an optimist, for I do not believe 


in an easy ol peed transition from 


QUIVER 


nationalism to internationalism, But I am 
not a pessimist, because I do not believe 
the racialism of Germany to be either 
general to the whole German people or in- 
curable. War, it seems to me, must remain 
a contingency in the affairs of mankind for 
at least two or three generations, but always 
a remote contingency, and, if it come, it will 
be only as a brief interruption of a more 
rational and lasting Peace. 


of mine are based upon the conviction that 


[hese opinions 
nationalism has yet a long journey to go 
before internationalism can be reached, an 
because I do not see in the political factors 
making for this change any notable signs 
of that moral spirit of Good Will without 
which the transition will be accomplished 


too mechanically for permanence, 


A World-Stride 

Neverthel with the defeat of Germany 
Austria, and Turkey, the world will have 
taken a huve stride towards internationalism 
The very fact that those who have brought 
about the defeat will have a better under- 
standing of each other is in itself a reason- 
able ground for hope. But if we reflect that 
in five year time the true nature of this 
tremendous struggle will be manifest to 
all who can think, while its financial conse- 
quences will till be pressing their 
backs, we may surely hope that a generation 
will be born whose main political impetus 
will be towards peace and I believe 
that in fifty year time the people of 
removed from 


amity 


Germany will be a far 


Prussianism a thie peopl of France to-day 


are re 1 from Napoleonism ; and | 
behes t in ten or perhaps twenty years 
time the very considerable num- 
ber of Germans who will acknowledge the 
full righteousn of the Allied cause 
But there is something more to be sal 

We must not think that the forces of es lu 
tion are blindly = strugglin hither and 
thither, without objective and without pul 


manilesta 


in. this 


pose It is a fallacy to regard am 


tion of the evolutionary principle 


hight God ha not been ays John 
Locke’ © sparing to men to make them 
two-legged creatures, and left it to 4 ristotle 
to make them rational protoplasm 
up to elf-conscious man there has been 
direction : in the struggle for existence ther 
has been intelligence and all 
hart existence 


movement 
has been toward aj 
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CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR? 


So, in history, the forces at work in the 
soul of man have been thrusting to an 
objective of which we now begin to dream 
with rational hope. The movement from 
the family to the tribe, and from the tribe 
to the nation, is no whit more demonstrable 
than the movement from nationality to 
Professor Muir, in his 
conclusion, trounces a “‘ sentimentalist ”’ for 
weeping over this War as a reversion to 
anarchy, declaring that European states are 
“bound by no code of right in their rela- 
* On the contrary— 


internationalism. 


tions to one another.’ 
a ‘‘code of right,” that is to say, a 
system of international law, came into exist- 
ence, and was accepted by all Europe, very early 
in the course of the modern age; and this code 
was expressly based upon the assertion that 
there are moral laws which are binding upon all 
men and upon all states. During four centuries 
of almost unbroken warfare, when the new con- 
ception of the nation-state was blindly working 
itself out, Europe has succeeded in equipping 
herself not only with a rudimentary system of 
international law, but a rudimentary inter- 
national legislature (the congresses of the nine- 
teenth century), with a rudimentary inter- 
national executive (the Concert of Europe) and 
with a rudimentary international judiciary ( rhe 
Hague Tribunal}. 


And the main motive for this remarkable 
development, he points out significantly 
and hopefully, has been “ the growing con- 
viction that the security and freedom of 
the nation-states, like the security and free- 
dom of individuals in a state, depend upon 
their being able to put themselves under the 
guatdianship of law, That is to say, inter- 
nationalism is necessary as the fulfilment of 
nationalism. The two are as mutually 
dependent as Liberty and Law.” 


The Hope of the World 

his growing conviction is the hope of the 
world. It is our strongest hope for the 
ibolition of war. It witnesses to the con- 
tnuity of a principle in the evolution of 
mankind ; it gives us a reason for our faith 
in Peace, and it deepens our sense of that 
religious reality which underlies all the sur- 
lace agitations of human existence. Men 
leel now that war is a wrong way of settling 
disputes ; they perceive, as Clausewitz him- 
self taught, that war is of all things the most 
susceptible to accident; and they are 
conscious in themselves of the need for a 
law Which shall extend beyond the boun- 
daries of their states, This conviction is not 
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born of the present War. It has existed for 
hundreds of years. It has grown with the 
intelligence of mankind ; and it is growing 
so visibly now that it is almost the govern- 
ing political thought of both hemispheres. 


England’s Responsibil ty 

England, as the oldest of the nation- 
states, has an immense responsibility on 
her shoulders at this juncture of human 
history. It should be for her, more than 
for any other nation, to lead the way in 
nationalism. She entered the War for this 
principle; it is with this principle fore- 
most in her victorious soul that she should 
sign the treaty of Peace. And if she proclaim 
this principle with real largeness of spirit 
and in the authentic tones of righteousness, 
she will by that mere proclamation hasten 
the day of International Federation.* Nor 
need she fear the bitter slanders of her 
jealous enemies. For England, however she 
came by her Empire, has in these days used 
it, on the whole, most gloriously for Law 
and Liberty. Indeed, there is no greater 
example of International Federation in the 
world than the Biciush Empire. That vast, 
scattered, and multitudinous constellation 
of human beings, composed of different races, 
different religions, different languages, and 
influenced physically and mentally by the 
most different climates, is, as it were, one 
single nation-state in its consciousness of a 
common interest and a common destiny. 
That Ireland is not as self-governing as 
Canada is not the fault of modern England, 
but the fault of the Irish nation itself, which 
has not at present come to a common deci- 
sion in the matter. That India and Egypt 
are not self-governing is true; but in the 
case of India its peoples are not a nation, 
and in the case of Egypt, those who dwell 
on this great high-road of the nations are 
manifestly not yet fitted for such responsi- 
bility ; and in both cases the presence of 
the British, which is not resented by the 
majority, has made for happiness, pros- 
perity, and peace. At the challenge of Ger- 
many neither India nor Egypt made a move- 
ment of hostility towards Great Britain. 
Very manifest to all the world is the soli- 


**To use the principle of nationality merely to 
strengthen one group of Powers and weaken another 
would not be an honest act nor calculated to give us 
the new Europe for which we are fighting.” —G. Lowes 
Dickinson, 
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darity of this tremendous Empire; and 
that solidarity witnesses, above everything 
else, not to any racial virtue in the Engiish 
but to the 
sense of the 


Western 


gressive Law, an enlarging Liberty. 


man, righteousness and to the 
common 


principles of 


two great governing 


civilisation, a pro 


The Work of the Peace Conference 


But the 
hope and encourages faith, we must not look 


while British Empire justifies 
for any immediate recognition in Europe of 
as a road to inter- 
that 
even in these British Isles, those who grasp 
this idea and 
it make but a small company of our forty 
millions. And when we look from our ancient 


stronghold of liberty to the distracted fields 


the value of nationalism 


nationalism Let us remind ourselves 


who are vitally conscious of 


of Europe, we may well be tempted almost 
to despair by the seething passions of states 
Austrian 


Balkans 


and races which confront us at the 
threshold and which extend to the 
and beyond By no means ts it an casy 
diversion to arrange even on paper a Europe 
fashioned out of 
difficult, then, for 


Europe, when they 


nation-states ; how much 
the 
together at 
the 
the 
We 
ditheulty of 


statesmen ol 
the 


actual 


more 
gather 


Peace Conference, to decide 


geographical boundari and actual 


divisions of the human family have 


only to remind ourselves of the 


adjusting the national ambitions of two 
Allies, 
that the 
confront European 


and Italy, to assure our 


task 


oul Serbia 


selves which is so soon to 
tatesmanship is one of 
staggering magnitude 

And yet it is on the 
that the 


few years 


solving of this problem 
Peace durnng the next 


turn A sat 


stion oft 


will most largely 


fied Europe may be at this moment beyon | 


(The concluding article of this Series will appear in 


——— 


our power, but a Europe in which there is 
no tyranny by a great Power over a small 
nation will be a Europe of confident hope, 
and a Europe on the right road to Federa- 
tion. And the spirit in which we make our 
changes will be as important as the changes 
themselves. If we set about our work with 
the the ramshackle 
empire of Avstria, or of punishing Germany 
for her War Party’s crime against humanity, 
remember that 


idea of smashing up 


woe betide us; but if we 
we entered this war for a principle, and if 
that principle from everything 
from self-interest, from jealousy, from 


then Britain may set 


we tsolate 
else 
fear, and from anger 
uch a lofty example to the rest of the 
nations that nationalism may be recognised 
by the men in all the European 
countries Austria 
as the safest road on which humanity can 


wisest 
even in and Germany, 


travel. 


A Moral Conscience in Europe 

And let from the fact that 
there is a moral conscience in Europe, and 
that already we have travelled a sound 
distance on the road to international arbi- 
An idea is born in Europe which 
But it is more 


us take heart 


tration 
racialism 
It is an idea to which 


grows in spit ol 
than a European idea 


the mighty republic of America ts giving 
every day a more resolute and a more in 


And if the sane statesmen 
eo forward in confidence along 
the prin 


civilisation 


telligent 
of the world 


upport, 


this road, upholding two great 
Western 
spite ol all the 
may be sure that 


Federation 


ciples ol with fearless 
faith, then, in obstacles in 


the ultimate 


Ut 


our way, we 
goal ol 
reached 


will 
thei 


International 


either by our children or 
heu >. 


my next Number.) 
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“She drank, and let her head 
Test against his coat ’’—yp, 7438. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
BETTY*S ACCIDENT 


TH) reached the shrine of St. Tlde 

mund in record time from the city 

gate. He was growing so used to go 
P and down the mountain that it seemed 
thine at all lie was hot, but hardly out 
breath, as he paused to wipe the dew 
lis handsome forehead. 
As he did so, he became aware that in the 
itre of the p: th, just where the road to 
Urentels forked away from that which led 
lo the left to the Trollziihner Falls, some 


1 
ting white lay under a stone. 


*,* Copyright, 1917, by Mrs. 


Baillie Reynolds in the U.S.A, 
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He picked it up and read, to his great 
delight, the news that the party was _pic- 
nicking near the fishing-pool, and would be 
tound if he came along. 

Turning gladly along the more level path 
he made good pace, pondering as he went 
over various matters. He had bad news to 
vive that morning, and upon the question 
of how Camiola received it would depend 
the immediate urging or the postponement 
of his suit. 

Striding along, after a while he began 
to whistle. The notes rang out clear and 
bird-like above the murmur of the stream 
near whose bank he was now moving. 
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A cry came to his ears. Abruptly he 
ceased to whistle and listened. 

“Help, please! ” said some unseen per- 
son, and after a minute added these sur- 
prising words: “Wenn du Deutsch bist, 
hitte eu Hilf!” 

He could not help the smile that curved 
his lip under his moustache at this appeal. 
Who could it be? Someone whose German 
was of the most elementary description. He 
looked all around, but could see nobody. 
He must not let the speaker—who was un- 
doubtedly feminine—become conscious of 
her colloquial solecism, so he cried out: 

“Wo bist du?” And was almost im- 
mediately answered: 

“Oh, is it you, Captain von Courland? I 
am almost in the water, down under the 
bank.” 

He flung down his hat and coat, which 
he was carrying, and lowered himself from 
the path, looking this way and that. Be- 
fore long he saw the glint of a golden head 
and a bit of the pale-green linen gown which 
Betty wore. 

“I’m coming,” said he, hastening at his 
best speed. 

He was horrified when he had reached 
her, to see how pale she looked. 

See if you can 
foot,” she 


“Oh, please be quick. 
lift the stone that is on my 
implored him 

Why, how on earth did you contrive to 
do this?” he cried, as he approached the 
great rock which held her pinned. “Lie 
I don’t know that 
yes, it’s coming! 


quite still for a minute. 
I can lift it alone. - Yes 
i as the mass toppled over sideways, 


My word, don’t move. 
>] 


leaving her cleat 
You have hurt yourself badly, I’m afraid.’ 


Phe crushed grass was wet and slippery 
with blood, and her delicate frock was 
stained. She was in a most uncomfortable 
position, supporting herself on one elbow; 
and as she experienced the sudden relief of 
havir the weight lifted, she turned white 
ind her head sank sideways 

He was growing quite Er rlish in hi 


habit of carrying a folding cup in hi 
vocket He ran to the riverside, filled it, 

d hastening back raised the girl very 
tenderly, holding 


vering lip 


to her pale and 


the water 


She drank, and Jet her head rest against 


his coat, seeming quite content to lie still 
for some minutes with eves closed. He sat 
there looking down upon her, and watching 
with gratification the colour stéal back into 


her face. Then her lids were raised, and 
two grateful blue eyes looked into his, first 
with relief, then with confusion, a sudden 
blush, a turning away. 

It was wonderful. In that moment the 
heart upon which Betty's head lay pillowed 
gave a leap for which its owner was un- 
prepared. Ife thought it must be audible to 
her, but she was too occupied in realising 
the fact that Captain von Courland had her 
in his arms, and that his vivid, handsome 
face was but a few inches from her own. 

“Thanks so much. I am quite all right 
now,” said she demurely. 

“Don’t you think,” he began hesitatingly, 
“just a little longer-——” 

“Oh,” sighed Betty irrelevantly, “the 
German language is simply awful! I am 
glad it was you, and nobody else, that heard 
me say ‘Du’ 

“Perhaps,” said Otho, “that was not a 
mistake, but only a prophecy.” 

Jetty smiled. They all knew he was 
Camiola’s suitor, and thus he might one 
day be Betty’s cousin-in-law. She accepted 
the remark amiably, and said she hoped so. 

Then she begged him to go and find the 
others, tell them what had befallen her, and 
send Neville to the res ue. He, however, 
thought it would be well to ascertain first 
how much damage was done, and whether 


when I ought to have said 


she was badly hurt. 
‘I don’t I am,” she replied. 
“What a good thing I took Camiola's ad- 
boots I think they 


a rood deal 


belie ve 


vice, and wore thick 
have saved me 

Indeed it 
leather of her boot had been torn completely 
down, and Otho was able to slip it off 
without the formality of unlacing. Th 
foot within was bruised and 


seemed so, since the upper 


severely 
swollen, and on the instep the skin had 


evidently been broken, for the stockin 


was with difficulty detached from it 

t h ippen a he asked, 
along, gathering willow 
gentian; it is blue. I saw 
that big clump, just by the water, and | 


did 
“T just straved 


h a el rious 


felt I must have it, so I swung myself down 
off the path, stepped on this boulder, at d 
set it rolling I fell as it gave way under 
know what h ippened 
cemed to tumble head 


me, and then 
kither I or the stone 
over heels, And down I came, and down it 
too!” 

I’m voing to carry you to the stream, to 


hold your foot in the running water,” he 
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said. “Then we can see what mischief there 
is.” 

He did so with strength and care. She 
sat on the grassy verge, watching the water 
slip away below; and the cold stanched the 
bleeding in great measure. 

“[ don’t think it’s broken. I can move 
all my toes,” said Betty gravely, suiting 
the action to the word. 

“Fortunately you had soft grass and earth 
under you, so the stone did not wholly 
When [ first saw it, I really 
thought your foot was pulp,” he cried, with 


crush you. 


much relief: addiny, after a prolonged con- 


templation: “What a pretty little thing 


a girl’s fvot is! 


“I don’t think 
sonal remarks,” 


you ought to make per- 
replied Betty, with a very 


prunes prism expre ssion, 
‘Taking an unfair advantage of my posi- 
tion, isn’t it?” he smiled. 


“You would be better employed in going 
and calling my brother.” 

“[ will; but first let me move you, in 
case you turn faint again, and tall into the 
water,” 

“[f shall not turn faint now. I am ever 
somuch better. The water is doing my foot 
no end of good. Do please go and call 
Nev.” 

He was obliged to go, though his move- 
ments at first were very slow and unwilling. 


His appearance, and the news he brought, 


caused consternation in the camp. Conrad 
summon Nev from his fish- 
ing; and Otho and Nev hurried off, armed 


with a white 


rushed away to 


ilk scarf to enwrap the in- 
jured foot. 

They made a chair with their interlaced 
arms, in which they carried Betty back to 
the picnic; and Miss Purdon said that she 


must see a doctor Erwald had better go 
back to Orenfels for a mule, and after lunch 
she must be placed thereon and taken to 
Ildestadt 

*By the good God's arrangement, the 
Herr Doktor Stahlschmidt is to-day up at 
Maros,” remarked Erwald. 

Camivla, who had been he tating between 
the desire to say this and the fear of be- 


traying confidence, was much relieved, 
“When he come went on the muleteer, 
he arrives and departs by the short route, 
rossing the Trollsbriicke. If [ go and wait 
the re, | shall catch him as he comes down.” 
“How do vou know that he has not 
already one? asked Camiola, somewhat 


anxiously. 
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“He was to stay until after dinner,” re- 
plied Erwald. 

“Will he have anything with him? ” asked 
Mizpah, “because I have all appliances up 
at the castle.” 

“Oh!” murmured Camiola, with the 
memory of the black bag in her mind, “ de- 
pend upon it, when he goes up the moun- 
tain, he takes all he is likely to want with 
him. He doesn’t expect folks up there to 
keep a medicine chest.” 

“Very well, then; Erwald had better go 
to the Trollsbriicke, stop him, and bring 
him here,” decided Mizpah. 

“We might,” suggested Otho, “after 
lunch carry Miss Thurlow some of the way 
towards the bridge, so that the doctor may 
have the less far to come.” 

“But [ am so heavy,” demurred Betty. 

“But we can carry you quite easily,” he 
persisted eagerly. 

Bassett remarked that he badly wanted to 
see the Trollsbriicke himself, but could not 
bring himself to leave his fishing that day. 
Conrad also, who had been lent a rod, was 
fixed upon the fishing with the fell deter- 
mination of a small boy with a new hobby. 

Neville; who likewise desired to continue 
his sport, which included the tuition of 
Irmgard, threw cold water upon Otho’s sug- 
gestion. The farther they carried Betty up 
that way, the farther they would have to 
bring her back. 

“Couldn’t [ go home by the Trolls- 


asked Betty, “instead of coming 


briicke ? ” 
back again.’ 

“Oh, no,” cried Camiola, “it is fright- 
fully steep,” and checked herself abruptly, 
realising that she was not supposed to know 
anything about it. 

Erwald was the only person who took 
note of her slip. She saw him glancing at 
her with interest. 

“Oh!” sighed Betty, “I am so dread- 
fully sorry for spoiling this beautiful day.” 

“It is especially sad for me,” replied 
Otho, “because it is my last.” 

They all cried out. What did he mean? 

have come to say ‘Good-bye,’ ” he re- 
marked, in melancholy tones. “I have to 
go back to my regiment for several days, 
perhaps for a week or longer. At the end 
of that time, [I shall, [ hope—nay, | am 
almost sure—be granted more leave. But 
[ must be off to Hermannstadt to-morrow.” 

Camiola heard the news with an inward 
gasp of relief. This gave breathing-time. 
This would enable her to test her own 
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heart, and see 
how ardently she desired his return. 

To Betty, on the contrary, 
went out of the sky at his words. 
reflecting, 


how much she missed him, 


it seemed as if 
the ligh 
‘Oh! 
how much we shall all miss you!” 
Miss Purdon saw the which ac- 
companied the words, and intercepted von 
eyes. She 
Betty's 
slip. Indeed, they would all miss the cap- 
tain sadly. 
He owned, looking down and _ plucking 


sighed she, before 


glan¢ c 


Courland’s wistful, answering 


dashed into the breach, covering 


nervously at the moss between his knees as 
he sat on the ground, that he felt absurd!y 
Usually he dreaded his 
visit to Ildestadt. It was 
But this yea There was 
and he dashed on. He 
wanted to make a petition ; he had no right 


down in the mouth. 
summet beiny 
buried alive. 


an eloquent pause, 


sO selfish, but he was 
Would Miss France put off the visit 
to Gaura Draculuj until he 


to be pong to ven 
ture 
came bac k, 50 
that he might be of the party: 

The hearty 
showed how populsr he had made himself. 


All declared 


Camiola was particularly 


response to this request 


their willingness wait. 


pieased to have 


so good a pretext for deferring the ex 
pedition. She meant to make another 
secret visit before they were all introduced 


to the fatal spot 

Since Esler’s appeal to her that morning 
she had changed her intention of speaking 
to Otho housekeeper and het 
nephew. 

Miss Purdon, glancing at her face, was 
what to deduce from it. Either 
Camiola had gainst the young 


about the 


in doubt 
decided a 
man and was glad to be rid of him for 
falling 


love and welcomed a re spite 


a time, or she was in dread of 
seriously in 


Which: In 


manner during the 


view of the girl’s distrait 
past lew days, Mizp: h 
was not as confident as she would have 
wished to be that the former theory repre 
sented the 

Chere Want to ask you 
Captain von Courland,” said Camiola 
presently | 


renfels, and, of 


truth, 

Is one thing ] 
about, 
intend to ive a party at 
whe 
put up for the night. Hert 
Neumann will lend me all the extra thing: 
I want, Frau 
Esler tells me 


Coursc, everybody 


comes must be 
but we are short ot rooms. 
there are some garret rooms 
kept locked, 


could not let me use them 
Could you 


in a different wing which are 
and that she 


without the Graf’s permission, 


750 


give me leave, do you think? I would 


most gladly pay extra rent for the privi- 


“Why, of course, you may use anything 
you like; I am sure my uncle would say 
so!” cried Otho. “I don’t believe he knows 
himself what rooms there are. Frau Esler 
knows more than any other living soul about 
the castle, except, perhaps, old Johanna, 
who is, as you may not know, Frau Esler's 
I shall tell my uncle that you want 
he will 


aunt. 
know 
be delighted. What fun it will be 

“Oh,” said Conrad, “I know what we 
could do when the Visitors come we men 


to use all the rooms, and I 


could use those rooms in the 


funny keep, 
couldn’t we? 

Some of us men,” replied Bassett with 
pertect gravity, would rather keep to our 
own beds 

“Effeminate Englishman, isn’t he, Con?” 
laughed Camiola, with her arm round the 
boy. “But I don’t think the keep 


comfy, you know. Anyhow, we 


really 


will see what the other rooms are like 
first.” 

You won’t have the party tll I come 
back, will you? ” pleaded Otho dolefully. 
‘Of course not! I must have time to send 
out invitations, and to make arrangements 
Herr Neumann, and to settle how to 


entertain my 


with 

suppose I can get 
Herrmannstadt. The bands- 
cep in the keep, Conrad. 


And we can dance in the gallery if we can 


a band from 


men will have to 
muster enough people to make it worth 
while.” 

This fascinating sugyestion set them all 
Irmgard 


off discussing various ideas, and 
and Otho began all possible 
dancers. He could bring 


from his own regiment, and there were two 


unting up 
a couple of officers 


von Imbert girls and two 
Gliicksbergs quite nice. Herr von Arnstein 
liked dancing, and it was said they had a 


young von 


niece. Then there were the subalterns; and 
the von Arnsteins might know of someon 
else. Camiola produced a pen il and wrote 
down names, and nobody liste ned to Miss 
Purdon’s opinion, which was that no san 
person of either sex would come so many 
miles on mule-back merely for the sake ol 
an evening's entertainment 
“T see now why the American millionaire 
sheered off,” she remarked. 
far too isolated to be of any real use to 
any body.” 


Erwald now approached, to say that he 
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was ready to yo and meet the Herr Doktor, 
and what should he tell him? 


Camiola arose, and said she was going 
with him. Otho looked from her to Betty 
and back again. Miss Purdon was there to 
look after the invalid; his duty was clear. 


He must go with Camioia. But Betty had 


een the hesitation 
Otho had 
take his 


Camiola was 


It was an uncomfortable walk. 


thought it his bounden duty to 


chance if he could vet it. 


firmly resolved that he should not get it. 
She kept thin upon the plane of trank 
friendliness which poor Otho found so 


hafflin He tried not once, but repeatedly, 
to bring back the 


taken once and once 


talk to the direction it had 
only: on the day they 


walked to the summit. Camiola frustrated 
his efforts as 


Il that he id, and 


made them. During 


all that he left unsaid, 


fast as he 


is mind held the picture of the raising of 


Betty’s lids, and the look which had dwelt 


: her large blue eyes. If only Camiola and 
Betty could chanyve places! 

In desperation, after his truitless attempts 
to be ersonal, he began to talk of Miss 
Thurlow, and Camtola accepted the change 
f topic with eaverness. She told him much 
f her cousi nd said how glad she was 
to sce her so happy and enjoying her holi 
day At home she was not in altogether 

ngenial url mdi her elder sister was 

lined to tyrannise over her. She re 


unconcern, that she 


ped Betty w id marr She would have 


o hundred thousand kronen at least, and 


Camiola—meant to give her a_ house 
and furniture when she married, by way ot 
weddiny 1 ent 
Chis information left Otho breathless. For 
quite a lo time he walked on, never say- 
vord To him a fortune of ten thou 
d pounds was wealth. It made anything 
| ild think she might have more in 
end, en ed Camiola “My uncle 
a ver old-established business, 
Neville he enlarged it. They 
ire prospe 
cl ) man’s abstrac 
no with whimsical pleasure. He had dis- 
covered Bett wounded, he had come to 
rescue, he had revived her when faint 
ne nd d up her fo Suppose these 
two should fall in love! What a good way 
it of the difficulty for her! 
Then a pan hot across her mind. Could 
she be ir to see Betty mistress of Orenfels? 
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Perhaps they would sell the castie to her? 
They could never intend to live in it; and 
Betty would certainly desire her husband 
to spend part of his time in England. 

Thus, each rapt into musing, they walked 
on, unconscious that they no longer con- 
versed, until they had ascended a_ hillside 
that it was like the ascent of a 
staircase, only with feet 
high, and found themselves at the Trolls 
brticke. 


sO steep 


stone steps two 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE MYSTERIOUS CRY 


HE arched stone bridge spanned the 
ravine, not so very far below the awful 


spot at which Camiola and Esler had 
emerged from the home cave. 
It was known to be eight centuries old, 


and some considered it older. It was a relic 
of the times when all stores went up that 
The other 


St. Ildemund’s, had probably 


Way to the castle. road, Dast 
taken 
into use on account of the great danger and 
difficulty of this one. 

As far up as they had come, the way was 
that it 


precipitous, as it led up to 


been 


safe though steep. It was above 


crew almost 
the cave mouth on the side of the ravine. 


For many 


vears now it had been wholly 
nevlected, and was in bad condition. 

Under the bridge the water rushed in a 
cataract, gathering impetus for its plunge 
below over the falls. 

Not far trom the bridge was the crumbling 
remains of a stone shelter, erected for the 
The sun 
beat down to-day so fiercely on the hillside 
that Camiola, assured by Erwald that the 
Herr Doktor had not yet 
into the hut and sat down in its shade. 
Otho did the began talk- 
ing desultorily about the wild scenery, until 
heard the sound of By lean 


ing forward, Camiola could desery that the 


use of travellers in bad weather. 


come by, went 


same, and they 


they voices 
doctor was laboriously descending, and that 


Esler was with him. 


“How surprised they will be to find us 


“Don't move; they 


here she laughed. 
won't see us until they actually pass by.” 
In a minute more they did pass by, and 
came to an abrupt halt. 
into the 
sunshine with her hand outstretched. “The 
Doktor Stahlschmidt, I think?” she 
said courteously. As she spoke she caught 
sight of Esler’s face, and had difficulty in 


Camiola rose, and stepped out 


Hert 
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vrew SO 
faint. He 


repressing an exclamation, 
that she thought he 
like a man who ha 


upon 


white would 
looked 
His eye 
For 
tracted 
Put 


take no 


received a blow. 


were Otho. 
moment she feit her thoughts di 
on tw Say, 
he must 
She 


indicating 


that 


what she had « 


knew that 


trom 
almost at once sh 
notice of what she aw, con- 
speak to the doctor, 
het 


the 


tinued to 
Erwald as 


he was up 


authority for knowi 


mountain, and tcllin him 


of the accident to member of thei party 
The doctor protessed himself quite ready 
to go and attend to the oung lady, and 


took his baw from Esler, who carried it 


Camiola turned to Otho, d held out het 


hand. “As I am going up home this way 
I will take leave of you here, he aid 
kindly You tell me tl you cannot spend 
the evening with us, owiny to yeur earl 


departure to-morrow, so will say clu 


witedersehen, and hope t ee you back in 


as few 


took Jeave in his best 


as duty 


with joy in his heart He was voll to 


have another glance at Betty. He was thank 


ing his kind stars that he had not com 
mitted himself with Camiuola 

The doctor, Erwald, and he turned awa 
down the precipitous path, leavir het 


tandiny in the sun, motionless, and Esler 
beside her like a statue Shy iid 


at all until the three men had di appeared 


behind the inequalities of the mountain 
ide Phen, without looking up 
Will vou take me home 
\ssuredly, ghadt te 
She Ved long ih, and tole a li ik at 
him Have vou found t nh too hot 
he asked You don’t look well 
am quite well, t | ou he 
plied mecha ically pul hi Appearance 
Delied him 
| decided, hie remarked, to come 
home this way, in order that you and | 
might arrange out plan Fate ha playe i 
nto my hand Wn a most unexpected 
manne The Herr Captain has to go awa 
for a perhaps mor asked me 
to promise not to have an expedition to 
the Gaura Draculuj until bis return, which, 
of course, | did with delight Now we 
Cal ctttle i time to go tl e together first 
He i rep | ad 
hanced up to see What 
Come and sit down in the hut,” she re- 
1 abr iptly in Is pertectly 
l in 


her 


hut, 


order, he 
not 


lmperlou 
but 


stood in the shade, staring at the 


In response to 


did approach the would entel 
be 
ground, 
Just as she was thinking for the hun- 
dredth 
huskily. 


It is a vreat 


time how eccentric he was, 


he spoke 


pity that the Herr Captain 
You 


“We shall all miss him,” she replied, with 


must vo away wil! miss him.” 


simple directine He is a nice fellow.” 


There was ilence, and when 
spoke 
more cheertul 

This ts 
Wa lost, le 


know,” At 


Vhis wa 


another 


sler il lone Was percepubly 


where folk ay that the party 


remarked 


once her tone 


Was cayel 


the keen guide, the trusty moun 


the pel m whom she liked, and in 


Whose she felt comfortabk 
Quite naturally they began to discuss 
thiny He took her down to the clift’s 
precipitous ind pointed out place, 
! where Was a pool 
of unknown dept Hlow nine sane persons 
could have di 1 themselve in thi pool 
broad daylight body had volunteered 
to expl 
Alte i We mething,” she 
itked ( down mto the 
wirlin Wail \ evidence we 
1 ( in the 
the 
1 me to ft t erted 
teel ed t will, but 
I nt to he | this 
thus Nats t ne! {, I 
t nh oever en t tl 
betore to find out the ¢t th iffal 
ut, ie with udden 
touch el ‘ il fusiot 
L have t to be bother to you 


aunt re 

minded me to-da 
Hle broke in 

You know! Whi 


gay, when 


bout know otherwise 


the other 


Something tone puzzled het It 
ounded as though he were an equ re 
proving her for caprice She lauehed 

But isn’t it little bit ridieule 

vid hither you a ‘ it, and | 
have a right to cor nad ir time, or vou 
re not n ‘ t right 

Hi face flamed ed Phat yoint Is 
easily ettled You 7 me Wace 

She shrug ed her “Does 
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include attendance when on dangerous ex- 
peditions ? 

“Above all things it includes that.” 

“Very well. Now we know where we are. 
Let us arrange for our next secret expedi- 
tion. You know | have been thinking it 
over, and can't help seeing 

He waited. Phen, as she did not go on, 
he said: “Yes? ” 

“That it would be best—would give us 
more time—if we went in the 
night.” 

[ did not like to point that 
out, but, of course, you are 
rieht.”’ 

“T cannot very well disappear 
from view for a whole day,” she 
laughed, “and even for half a 
dav the headache device is very 
thin. I am so desperately well 
and strong: I don’t think they 
believed me last time. If we 
started as soon as I am sup- 
posed to be in bed, we should 
have plenty of time, and nobody 
would suspect anything.” 

He agreed The moon will 
soon be full,” he said, “and if 
we go, we ought to take advant- 
aye ol that Ju t above there ” 

he pointed to the height-—*it 
makes all thi difference: 
cliff path is dangerous in th 
pitch dark.” 

‘LT think,” she reflected, “that 
I can keep them all quiet fou 
few day Mr. Bassett is quite 
content to fish, and the heat 
makes the others prefer tennis 
to climbing i mention this, 
because if T am out all night, 
[ shall not be eood for a hard 
day afterward 

‘Certainly I will do all I 
can so that you may not be 
over-tired again, as you were 
the other day I will take 
food and wine As for pre- 
cautions, | have fixed another 
rope; and as well as my re- 
volver, I have a more power- 
ful weapon—an elephant gun 

given me by a traveller on 
board ship I have put that 
on a ledge of rock, so that 
I know where to find it.” “ 


Camiola’s lovely face was aglow with 
eagerness. 

He hesitated. “Might it be a little later? 
It would be better if I could get some sleep 
before we venture, and I have not been to 
bed for two nights. If you are set upon to- 
morrow, L will do my best, and I dare say 
it would be all right; but, in a case like this, 
[ don’t want to take risks, and sleeplessness 
spoils one’s aim, and makes the hand shake.” 


Splendid Shall we go ** For a moment she doubted her ears; Drawn vy 


to-morrow nicht 


then the sound was repeated ’’—p. 
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She poiauded his caution ‘Of course, 
you t have sleep. The third night from 
I vy shall be the time (oh, it makes nie 

idder, even in this sunshine, but | pro 

‘ t to lose my nerve | shall know the 
| ith quite well, as we are Orns back by 
way of the home cave now.’ She rose to 
het By the Way, he be youl invalid 


is going on well 


A smile broke over his face, and his voice 


sounded full of pride and exultation as he 
replied I thank you, Friulein, very well 


adding, half shvly ‘May | 
how much obliged I am to vou for not let 


Indeed, 


ting anyone know that you knew the doctor 
was up the mountain, 
Oh,” cried she, with a sudden intonation 
of comprehension, “was (lat what you were 
Su) id ot 

So afraid of: 

“Just now, when you came suddenly upon 
me, waiting in the hut there, you turned so 
thought you were 


white | voing to faint. 


Surely you did not think | would betray 
you when I had promised 

‘Most certainly not,” he 
‘T—1 did not know I looked whit It is 
very hot weather, is it not?” 

Yes, perfectly 
slowly, gazing down the valley before turn 


ing to breast the hill 


replied warmly. 


lovely,” she answered 


above them “T feel 
so happy.” she remarked, hardly conscious 


that she spoke aloud Everything cems 
going so well, just as I could wish; and I 
am yoing to have such an adventure! ; 
It's a 


impe tuously 


wonderful it to 


lorious world cried 


Hlow 


<$o 


Bassett was annoyed when Erwald and the 


be alive! 


aoctol came back without ( amiola, and 
he was told that she had gone home by the 
Trollsbricke with Esler. On the way hom« 

i mule having been fetched, and the duly 
bandayved setty placed thereon he told 


Nevill that he thought they vould have to 
ive their hoste- a hint 


I don't like to do it, 


charm ts het 


Neville 


frank unconsciou 


replied 


nes lo her Eslet Just a peasant, and 
| must ay | have f nd h 


excellent. \ 


formly the General laid 


stre upon it, [T am keeping Conrad out 
ot hi way, but l am more than half 
inclined myself t look upon the whol 
thing as gossip. If there were any truth 
in it, I think von Courland would have 
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heard of it, but 
nothing 
No, that true He 


uncle put) complete 


evidently he knows 


told me that his 


contidence in young 
Kesler, and that he is a first-rate servant.” 

If he ever forgot himself or was rude, 
Camiola would so take order with him: 
but I know she likes him,” went on Neville. 


“At the watchtower the other dav the 


women were hintin omething about him 
to her | overheard it, Bassett confided 

They spoke of h beiny stuck up, as far 
as L could juadve, and she laughed in their 
races see no pustihication tor intertering 
No doubt he Nal ort oft devotion to 
Camiola, and does all he can for her: but 


then, she is a rich mistress who » well, 


and may pay better, beside bew young 


and attractive Ile would be a surly young 
ruffan if he net anxious to do his 
best 


Then you agree with me that it would 
amiola 
Bassett’s 


be better not to re ssip to ¢ 


demanded Neville: and accepted 
assent with reliet 


We should have 


mented the K.C 


ome troubie to replace 
the chap, col ‘Ile knows 
all the ropes, and is on yvood terms with 


Krwald. Let us continue to pursue a watch- 


ng and waiting 


policy.” 


<fo 


Next day Camiola found Frau Esler not 


perhap willin s but ubm ive in regard to 
howing the locked room 
hey went tovether to the gallery, accom 


panied by Irmygard; and Camiola felt more 


than ever as though moving through the 


page of a story book, when the hidden 
proved to be exactly where she had 
dreamed it They pa ed through it imto 
a long tone corridor, very narrow, and 
lit by loopholes only, at the end of which 


al corkscrew tail up one Row! Hiere 
Was another passage, the counterpart of the 


one below, only lit by dormers, and ex 


tending much farthes The windows, and 


the way in which the passage passed across 


the whole extent of the castle wing, sug 
gested that it had been added at a_ later 


late over the older floor, for the purpose 


of accommodating th ervants 


retinue ol 


who accompanied the eventeenth centul 


nobility upon it rourne , and were become 
too refined for the quarter in the keep 
There were, however, onl three doors in 


the lone extent of the passage, besides one 


which was at the farthest extremity, facing 


them 
lt 
lrea 


cleal 
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them as they walked along. This, Camiola 
felt sure, was the door she had seen in her 
lream: above it the naked ratters were 
clearly distinguishable. 

Frau Esler unlocked the first of the three 
doors, and they entered a long dormitory, 
with a range of wooden” partitions or 
cubicles There was no furniture, except 
for one or two old chests and a cupboard. 
here was no ceiling, and light was ad- 
mitted through unglazed dormers, deeply 
set under projections of the massive roof, 

As the Frau had said, they were but 
varrets, and unfit for the accommodation ol 
guests 

All three dormitories were exactly alike, 
and each would hold six beds. 

Camiola decided, however, that they could 


quite well sleep up there for one night 
the ladies in one dormitory, the men in an- 
other, leaving their own quarters below tor 


their wuests, The roof was perfectly 
weather proof, and Frau Kesler assured het 
that-no rain came in through the window- 


holes, even in a driving storm. The sum 
mer weather would prevent their feeling the 
need of 4 lass A co iple 


of distemper could make all clean and tresh 


f men with pails 


it very few day 


What an odd place! ” sighed Irmyard. 
| think [| should be afraid to sleep up 
here. if it were not that the men will be 
next doo! 

‘| don’t see what there is to be afraid of,” 
replied Camiola, glancing round, “It is 
all quite clean, and there are no dark 
corners 

N-no.” replied Inmgard, half laughing, 
but 

But the 
that love for old, strange places which pos 


Friulein  Maldovan not 


esses the Fraulein France,” said Frau Esiet 


dryly 
Both inl laughed. Well, sler, 
e you oll to show us the whole extent 
the place asked Camiola, coming out 
ito the passage and pointing to the doot 
t the tar end 
Phat room is closed, Fraulein, In it are 
tored ich property as cannot 
taken to the vatch-towet The 
rh ips be jrte ed to allow 
| the old imily to reserve Just one gatret 
l te lint 
Phe tone iperticially respectful, Hut 


© irony which underlay the plea was per- 
eptible enouvnh 


Camiola could not help colouring. “I 
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am sorry to have shown impertinent curi- 
osity,” she remarked, a tritle warmly. Frau 
Esler did not contradict her. She stood 
awaiting further orders with her mouth 
firmly closed, and her hands folded over her 
large apron, 

‘Lf think everybody who lets a house fur- 
nished keeps one room store away 
things in, ’Miola,” said Irmgard deprecat- 
ingly, not quite understanding the frown 
upon her friend’s face. 

“Of course. One would think that I was 
trying to break open the door!” cried 
Camiola impatiently. “At least, there is 
no reason why ¢/ese rooms should not be 
used, if we want them. There is nothing 
in any of them.” 

‘L had them cleared yesterday,” remarked 
Frau Esler, with a slight sugyestion of 
patient martyrdom. 

“Oh, why did you take the trouble? The 
things could have been piled up; we shall 
not want all these stables,” replied the girl, 
with an angry laugh, turning away to walk 
downstairs. 

At the ioot of the winding staircase she 
remembered that she had laid down a small 
pocket-book, in which she had taken notes, 
upon one of the old chests. Frau Esler had 
gone down first to open the door at the stair- 
foot. Irmyard was next, and Camiola last. 

“Tell Frau Esler to wait a few minutes. 
T have left my book and pencil up there,” 
said she. And, turning, swiftly retraced 
her steps. 

“Let me go! ” cried Irmyard, but in the 
harrow space it was not easy to pass, and 
she allowed her friend to have her own 
way. With a curious sort of satisfaction, 
Miss France found herself once more in the 
passage and alone. 

It was very still and very warm under the 
old roof. The sunlight entered in’ shafts 
like glittering sword-blades athwart the 
narrow alley, and as she whispered to her- 
self: 


* Powdered with gold its gloom’s soft dun.” 


She could hear the cooing of wood-doves 
Very likely they nested 
in the rafters, since they could fly in and 


somewhe re ¢ lose by 


out at pleasure 

She opened the door of the first dor- 
mitory timidly, as though some efiluence 
from the past might meet her. All was 
still and dimly quiet. On this side the sun 
did not enter, and the light was not very 


strony. 
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She searched this vain, then 


the next, and finally found what she sought 


room in 
in the farthest of the thre kimerging trom 
this last, and softly closing the door be 
hind her, she stood for a moment in a sort 
wonder of ce ntemplati 1 before the door 
of which she had dreamed so vividly. 

The dove had ceased to cor No sound 
came to her from below; and it was at that 


moment that she heard in the warm, throb- 


bing silence somethin which caused her 
heart to give a leap of tright, though it was 
not a sound to Inspire terro! (in the con 


the one note which will reach 
outh, awak- 


trary, it Was 
the heart of anv woman in her 


ing echoes from an ayge-long past—the thin, 


apy iling wail oft a me rh intant. 


It travelled towards her through the door 


with wonderful clearness, considering the 
thickness of Orenfels oak 

kor a moment she doubted her ears. Then 
the yuund was repeated She could just 
catch the low murmur of meone who 
oothed and hushed the pla ve cl 

So that was the doctor’s errand! A switt 
indignation that she had been kept in ignor 
ance of the wonderful thin, which had 
transpired in her castle caught her by the 
throat There wa a bab a hive baby 


in there among the stored furniture! And 
she had never seen a new-born baby in her 
detestable Frau Esler w 

Her knees were 
made her wav down to the lower landin 

Frau Eslet 


ion mn het eyes. 


Oh, that she might go to it! 
hakis inde! her al rie 
awaited hei with apprehen 


| found 


the thi in the very last place in which 


Qf course,” remarked Camiola, 


europe lay bathed in the light of 


the plendid Au t moon, which 
moved acto th heaven With tratl 
ot ver like a queen In a state proce 1 
The radiance revealed the michty limb 
of the huge mountains, stretched out in 
dazzling masses, interspersed with night 
mare if oft terrible low of darkne 
unspeakable 
\ ( I ind | thre 
home cave, and stood the 3 road 
which led upward to the G 1 Draculuy, o1 
aow!l ird t the Proll the etlect 
the Majyest ht icnl ail played 


before them was almost too much for the 
girl, 
Sitting down upon a stone on the inner 


cdg of the path, She ¢ upped her chin in her 


two palms, resting her elbows upon her 


knees, while her wide eyes drank in the 
vlory of the night, and her bosom heaved 
with feelings she could not utter, 

Kesler stood at her side, with arms folded 
Ile was never talkative, but this evening he 
After an interval of 
seated himself 1 


her, took a peach from his 


said less than ever 


motionless waiting, he ear 


pocket, and 
beyan to peel it very carefully Having 
halved it, and removed the tone, he laid 
it upon her knee, dished up on a paper mat 


vith ai lace’ border “IT expect vou are 


thirsty,” he remarked 

She miled her thanks perfectly 
delicious! lL had no idea that L could eat 
anvthine out here in this moonlight, but 
a peach seems to be the one thing possible 
under the circumstance It was clever of 


you to think of it 

He smiled indulvently, a One miles at 
raging child, carefully removing the 
paper when she had done, screwing it into 
a ball. and tossine it to the oblivion of the 
waters in the ravine, in dutiful observance 


fy 


of her iron rule against the leaving of pape! 


or debri ot any ort atter meal in the 


open all 


Phis done, he arose reluctanth here 
cemed no reason tor haste The long hou 
of the nicht tretched betore them, and 
vmething in the 1 c of the scene affected 
her like an imperi mmand to linger, 

How tranve it eems!” she aid, ima 


that one so seldom sees this 


hushed voice 


How ditferent life would be, 1 we 


beaut 
pent long hours upon mountain heights im 
moonlivht! As a rule, we are leep while 


this pageant is marching act the sky 
al leep na hou ©. 1 a treet, with no view 
but the windows opposite. . And when it 


is all over, and the light of common day 


has come, we Jump up and vo to shops and 
buy things! Lite is a puzzle! ” 
Oh, but men are Wise, he an wered 
ravely We know we cannot bear much 
f thi macnitie ence We are not. built 
trong enough resist the pressure ol 
eternity mal ub re ! oul 
« i tame ind 
and hil ina ther cea ele 
mall activate sight so stupendous a 
these mountains, o1 endle eX se 
ocean, with the ame m n lying over W, 
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making paths of gold, leading whither? 
These things would send you mad_ with 
lonving, if you often let yourself be in- 
fluenced by them 

She had ceased to feel it strange that he 


hould talk thus She merely cried out to 


him: “Why Can you answer that ques 
tion, the question of the ages? Why does 
vreat beauty seem terrible to us? Why 


does it make us feel as though our hearts 
would break? 

Don't you know?” he answered. “TIT 
thouvht vou would have known. It is be- 
cause it reminds us of things we have tried 
to forget for thousands of vears.” 

She whispered her next question, “ What 
things? 

‘The earthly Paradise,” he answered. 
There they had all these things; and they 


suld bear them, because they were not 


fraid of of God. But afterwards! Do 
you suppose Eve ever looked at a sunset, or 
watched the flight of a wild swan, or saw 
the moon pass over water, or heard the 
nes in the wind, without being reminded 


f the beauty and the music that she had 
lost It is just that we feel— the echo of 


her eternal regret and hopeless longing 


Hopeless longing!” she repeated faintly. 
Yes,” he answered firmly, “but itcis far 
better to have longings which you know to 
be h rp less than to have none at all. The 
nh or woman who has ceased to long has 
ceased to live, and exists merely. If you 


n keep your ideals, the actual facts ot 
your life matter much less.” 

| don't think it is easy to keep ideals 

me has too much money,” she sighed. 

| dare say not 
tation to suppose that the things money will 


It must be such a temp- 


buy are as vood as the things that can’t be 
bought. However, that is a form of tempta 
ion to which IT have never been exposed.” 
He miled faintly. 
pause, “L hate to hurry you, but I think 


‘Come,” he added, atte 


we had better be getting on.” 
She smiled uy 
gesture with her hands towards the silver 


» at him, and made a little 


panorama of peaks which lay glittering 
round Good-bye, Eternity!” she said. 

Stranve that you should say that, when 
eternity is just the one thing in life to 
whic h one can neve bid adieu,” he com 
mented, with a sympathetic glance 

Yes, I know But | can dismiss eternity 
from my thoughts, and not be afraid of 


being myself dismissed from its infinite con 
sciousness.” she retorted, in the same half 


playful, half-serious vein. “It is quite 
true what you said: I cannot bear it long. 
The glorious thought is that it will go on 
bearing me all the same.” 

He was about to speak eagerly, but he 
pulled himself up. With an evidently in- 
tentional return to the demeanour and 
speech of a servant, he remarked: “TI think 
there never was anybody like my Friu- 
lein.” 

Once more he had put himself and her 
back into their respective places, but this 
time she had no resentment. 

They turned away from the moon into the 
black gully, and flashed their torches from 
side to side. 

With many precautions they advanced, 
steadily but slowly, until they stood at the 
outer arch of the cave leading to the 
Gaura Draculuj. 

Hlere they stopped, and the guide un- 
wrapped a large package which he had 
heen carrying carefully. 

“Tt is the acetylene lamp off the motor,” 
said he triumphantly. “TI asked Reed to get 
it for me when he went down to IIdestadt 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, what a grand idea!” cried the girl. 
“You think of everything! ” 

I am on a fool’s errand,” he answered 
hurriedly, “and all I can do to excuse my- 
self to my own conscience is to take every 
precaution can think of.” 

She sat down to watch him kindle the 
light, and soon its rays poured over them 
and over the rocky spot in which they found 
She leaned forward, her face 
earnest, her manner grave. “Esler, tell 
me the truth. Took at me, and tell me the 
truth. Do you think there is any reason- 
able possibility of our rousing the Black 


themselves. 


Drayon: 

He was kneeling on the grass beside her, 
and their eves were on a level. He faced 
her quietly enough “No,” he answered, 
‘| do not. 
the cave that [ have erown almost sure that 


| have spent so many hours in 


there is nothing there which could rise out 
of the abyss. Uf it were not for that one 
time, when someone moved the box and 
scattered fresh sand, | should be quite sure ; 
but I tell myself that the someone who did 
this was almost certainly human. I know, 
in the bottom of my heart, that if T thought 
it in the least probable that there would be 
the slightest danger for you, I would not 
bring you.” 


She nodded. “T thought that was how it 
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Well, I 


won't be too disappointed. 


was 
But, vou know, I have heard it laugh 

ak miled as if reluctantly. Do you 
reall think a drayon would be likely to 
laugh 

Then what is it 


Ah! What is it?” 


He rose, a lie poke, lightly to his feet, 
and took up the flaming motor lamp They 
| I 


entered the cave, and found untouched the 
first landmark lett by Kesler Camiola’s 
initials—upon the sandy floor This was 
reassuring, since it had been placed sO that 
no creature Of any bulk could have passe d 
in or out of the cave without erasing Uw 
They went on in confidence, and he noted, 
as thev advanced, that every smallest mark 
he had made was wholly ntact He crept 
first through the tunnel, into the cavern 


lit all the candles, and then allowed 


within, 
her to entel 


The first thing I shall do,” he said, “1s 


to put you up there, out of and fix 


this acetylene lamp beside you Then, it 


1 should by any wi nee have to make 


a quick dash for safety, | hall be able to 
see exactly what | am doin 

She avreed, and his plan was duly cat 
ried out, she being helped to climb to 
point where a wide shelf of rock pave space 
upon which to sit He arranged the lamp 


carefully upon a convenient projection above 


her head, ind laid the loaded yun in por 


k 


tion Then he unstrapped hi 
containing food, Camiol knitted coat, and 
other things, and laid tli too aside, 

Now id he, eatin himself for a 
moment upon the edu { the helf, are 
you reac Shall we bewi our experi 
ment 

Wait a moment, he hispered, laying 

h ad vet lightly upon ht hirt-sleeve. 

Listen! 

For a moment the t », and heard 
most takabl heard ind like i 
monster breathing in it lee] IR tlarly it 
came nd went, as regul respiratiod 
N nd it Wa mctuated b ome 
thi very like lore 

Phere there he whi 
pered You hear it, don't 1 

Ve But | have he it so often, and 
nothi happens It 1 bye the wind, 

histlin n throuvh ( You can 
feel it o1 vur back, can’t you the wind, 
| meal Phere a \ | ve there, 
ut nto the pen, lam alt st ure, and | 
think the wind come ivhing through this 


cave in that way, making the noise which 
the peasantry take for breathing 

The wind, objected Camiola, “could 
not make it snore Chere Did you hear 


the odious laugh She wave a 


which 
was almost a sob of excitement 


looked earnestly at het | 


ciously to herself her hand had closed upon 
his arm, and he was sensible of it through 
every thrilling nerve Shail we eo home 
he whispered Let us! Why should you 
be frightened I won't have it! ; 
That brought her up hort She released 
him with a start, and her eves flashed 
Vou won't have iw! he cried, half vexed, 
half laughing It is tor me, not vou, to 
say what we will do, and you can’t really 


think | am such an idiot as to come for 


nothing 


Can you guarantee your nerve?” he 
entreated doubttull She held her wrist 
to him Feel my pulse if you like lam 
ais teady a thi rocl 

If that is so, here goes,” he replied, and 


down his rope like a monke 


Curled upon her shelf she watched him 
eaverly He had made a collection of big 
stones, and piled them convenrently near 


the mouth ot he chasm, a used to be done 
by the guides dur the brief time in which 
the cave had been hown t Visitors He 
chose a fairly small one tirst, and launched 
it from about the middle of the edge It 
rolled over, and. the heard at crash, first 
on one ide, then the other, of lf, the 
thunder of its descent reverberating in the 
confined pace nd «dvi an by slow 
ct ‘ until it merved in a contused nose 
of mingled soun belo Phese ounds, 
which were best to be deseribed a narls 
r mutterings, died away by deyres as the 
in the cave histones eathles 

Kesler now to i | er stone, and rolled 
it from different) pornt \ n they 
listened to it with like the 
former: but when it finally fell, no notse 
resulted It aed into di 

Pwo more launched, with varving 
( 1 ( ron nerve 
n lax | pite ob the iwe-imspil 
in ‘ cumstanc rr nded her, 
hivil in the twentieth century, ana, 
tte eon t ve kno ill the tome 
that the dra ' dicul When 
fir-t thre entered the cave, he had been 
the vietim of an attack of pant She telt 
tr upped, hut a with the evil thin lurk 


‘** Esler had snatched up the 


elephant gun ’’—p. 760. 
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ing in the bowels of the earth This now 
p ed, and she cried out to Esler to roll 
down larger stones 

I have been jistening keenly,” he said, 
“and it is true what old Hoffmann said: the 
stone | put in at this end vo down the 
farthest 1 will send over this enormous 
one, launching it at the extreme end; and 
if that has no result, we may as well go 
home again.” 

It was a block which he could but just 
et in motion, and it had taken him hours 
to roll it in from the outer cave where he 
had found it. He mancuvred it very care- 
fully forwards, for, as has been said, the 
central portion ol the floor of the cave 
loped slightly towards the chasm. The 
moment the stone was on the slope, it 
seemed to escape trom his control like a 
thing alive—if he did not wish to be car- 
ried with it, he must let go—and he jumped 
backward, watched by Camiola with her 
heart in her mouth, as the huge rock 
bounded on over the verge at the extreme 
end of the chasm, and plunged upon its 
downward course They waited.  Faintet 
and fainter grew the sounds; it was still 
descending: it had ceased to fall no! Still 
they heard the echo of its mad career; now 
it was silent—no, not yet. Surely now 

Then broke on the ear a sound they had 
not heard as yet—a hiss so loud, so prere 
ing that it was almost like the steam whistle 
of a train. It grew louder, it was coming 
nearer: and Esler, after standing a moment 


like a man struck dumb, leaped across the 


cave for his life Seizing his rope he swung 
himself up, yet climbed with his head over 
hi houlder, hun upon the line, 
waiting what should come. The hissing 
increased with incredible velocity, now 
moke was arising from the pit—yes! Old 


Hoffmann had told the truth Smoke and 
uch heat as could be felt were rushing up 

ird. With a spring Esler gained the shelf 
where Camiola crouched 

The girl neither spoke nor moved, but 
fixed her eyes upon the mounting vapour. 

Vith a roar it burst into view; it reared 
tself over the verve of the fissure She saw 

th, merciful Heaven! she saw the shiny 
black column of its neck, the flat head, 
‘leaming in the light! 

Like one in a trance she was conscious 
that Ksler had natched up the elephant 
gun, and that a shot had gone booming, 
ricochetting against the wall of the cave. 


For just one econd after the firine, the 


thing remained there in full sight, balanced 
in an awful, wobbling fashion, with lolling 
head, as though the shot had broken its 
neck. It wa not ix feet below the shelf 
on which they were placed. Then, at the 
moment when Esler desperately essayed 
econd shot, the awful neck darted forwards 
as a snake strikes, hit the Opposite wall 
of the cave with a terrifi impact, and 
seemed to Camiola to vanish ina cloud of 
smoke. Through the blinding heat and 
vapour, she heard Esler’s voice, crying 
aloud in English 

“My God! /t’s water! it’s boiling water! 
I have stopped up some vent below there! 

Only half conscious, she felt herself 
snatched up and thrown over his shoulder. 
He was hastening, gripping his rope with 
one hand, alone rock ledge which 
traversed the cave-side in an upward slope 
for some short distance With instant per- 
ception that the horror of the moment had 
been too much for her, and that her brain 
was paralysed as it is in nightmares, he had 
not paused to parley, but simply climbed for 
their lives, since he did not know how high 
the boiling water might rise 

Stagyvering, clinging, striving, till his 
muscles stood out like cords and his breath 
hurt him as he drew it, he contrived to reach 
a higher spot where he could set her down, 
Then he turned, and surveyed what was 
beneath him 

The place was so full of steam that he 
could see nothing, but by the rays of light 
diffused through the vapour, he knew that 
the flood had not reached the shelf where 
their things were left It took him but a 
minute to return thither, sliding down by 


means oft the higher rope he had 0 prov 


dentially fixed up Standin upon the 
ledyve, he fa tened hi riicksack to hi back, 
and took up the lamp He could now ee 


that the water had wiped out the two rows 
of candles utt rly, oO it must be more than 
five feet deep; and he could hear trom the 
swishing sound of it that it was movin 
round and round A momentary gap in the 


shrouding mist gave him a_ shuddering 


glimpse of a black flood whirling with im 
mense velocity. Iie dared vive no second 
yvlance, but reascended to the place where 


he had left the yirl 
She was sitting up when he rejoined her, 


j he Iple S look 


and her dilated eve and wild, 


truck terror to his heart He was cursing 

himself for a rash fool, but this was not the 

moment for apolos or revret or tor 
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A CASTLE TO LET 


anything but instant action. Somehow he 
must get her up yet higher, and they were 
now at the limit of the rope. Above, the 
cave wall seemed to be quite perpendicular, 
and if they slipped upon the rock’s damp 
surface they would both suffer the fate 
which had doubtless overtaken the unhappy 
tourists. They would be boiled alive. 

It seemed to him a merciful thing that 
Miss France was apparently not in a state 
to appreciate the situation fully. 

Forcing himself to be steady and not to 
hurry, he detached the rope he had so care- 
fully fixed. The process seemed to him to 
take hours, and as he worked he thought he 
could hear the suck of the unseen whirlpool 
more distinctly. When he had the coil in his 
hand, he bent over his companion and 
poke English, slowly, clearly: You 
will not move till L come back. Do you 
hear Can you understand? ” 

She assented by a motion of the head, and 
he set himself to his work, moving along, 
feeling tor hand- and foot-hold in a despera- 
tion which consolidated itself into a mighty 
calm 

In after years the thought of that climb, 
if it came to him, even in happiest hours, 
would bring the sweat to his forehead and 
set his heart knocking No less than four 
times did he slip, and each time recover 
himself as by a miracle. The condensed 
steam Was now pouring in trickles off the 
lock, rendering it terribly precarious. Be- 
low he had lett the vil, and he did not 
know whether he or the ayonising death 
would reach her first. He had deposited the 
lamp beside her that the horror ef darkness 
might not be added to her plight. It still 
burned, so all was well, so far. 

Just as he was beginning to despair of 
finding any foothold, let alone resting-place, 
ipon the formidable bastion of rock, he 
found that his hand, extended to grope, was 
slipping over a kind of lip. Raising himself 
with a new hope he crawled over, and found 
himself in a place of vantage. The cave 
at this point sloped gently upward and back- 
ward, in a long shoot, or arched tunnel, 
strewn with loose stones, where evidently 
at times flood water poured through. 

If he could get his companion up here 


they were saved. Would time and strength 
thee for the wild venture? 

To his un peakable thankfulness, he found 
a jagged tooth of rock strong enough to 


hold the rope. Inspired with his new hope 
he secured it with speed and effectively. 


Then, still with extreme caution, he let 
himself down bit by bit until he was able 
to reach the girl and the lamp. 

The sound of the swirling water was cer- 
tainly plainer now—the heat appalling. He 
guessed that the mass of mineral matter 
spued forth in the first burst must have 
silted up-altogether or in part—the tunnel 
of exit, so that the torrent was mounting 
more quickly than it could pour away. 

He stooped over the brink, and drew up 
a bit of the lower rope. The part which 
had been immersed was so hot that it 
almost scalded his fingers. Hacking off a 
length with his knife, he bade the girl 
stand up, and lashed her to his back. Then 
he secured the noose of the upper rope round 
them both, so that, even should he slip, 
they would, by God’s grace, fall only the 
length of the cord. He gave her some in- 
structions rapidly, hardly knowing what he 
said. Then, fighting back the thought of 
what lay below, or the realisation of his 
own foolhardy daring, saying to himself 
“There is no other way,” he set himself 
to scale the rock, carrying her thus, 

If he let go, and if the rope broke with 
the sudden strain of their combined weight, 
there awatted them a fate too horrible for 
contemplation, 

Some part of Camiola’s brain must have 
been working, for she did exactly what he 
told her, making use of any small leverage 
to relieve him of a part of her weight, and 
seeming to find hand-hold where he had 
found none. The sweat was pouring off 
him, his shirt was wringing wet with the 
steam, as though he were in a Turkish bath. 
The stifling heat seemed to drain his 
strength, the awful, dank smell produced 
hardly controllable nausea. But he kept on 
doggedly, desperately, telling himself, in 
endless repetition: “If I fail, we are both 
lost!” 

Just as he thought his heart would burst— 
just as the rope seemed to bite to the very 
bone of his lacerated hands, they reached 
the lip of the shoot. Camiola leaned an 
elbow upon it, levered herself up, hung on 
with ail her might, and somehow, in an 
unseemly scramble, of which afterwards he 
never liked to think, he found that they 
were both over the edge. 

kor a minute he crouched there on hands 
and knees, while terrible pants, like sobs, 
shook him. Then he summoned all his reso- 
lution, felt for the knots that bound her to 
him, and siowly succeeded in untying them, 
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ota cring to his feet, he 
her vow id dragyed her with him up the 
she nbl amony the loose stones, 
until the reached a point where he felt 
sure she would be safe for the moment. 

You must sit down and wait here,” he 
told her hearsely, while I vo back once 
more-- just e more—-tor the lamp.” 

Phis had been too large for him to dare 
attempt to bring it up with them. But he 
felt he ought to return ind tetch it. The 
pain in his hands was so acute that he was 
half afraid try his weight upon the rope 
again Yet that was contemptible. He 
crept to tl verge, and sat down, tearing 
his handkerchief in two, winding it round 
his wounds, and securing it with his sailor 
neatness—that ability to tic rope so that 
it would hold, which had saved two lives 
that night As he sat he could hear the 
roar and bubble of the ff od, like a beast 
balked of its prey The steam was still so 
thick that he could not se anything below, 
except the radiance of the acetvlene beams 
illumining tl vapour; and even as he 
gazed, suddenly the light went out. Dark 
ness fell ov all 

The wate ad already reached the place 
the had ) tely left! 

So nari plank between themselves 
nd that eternity upon which they could not 
bear to ze too long! 

found, to hi that the thing 
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seized a bit of 


struck 


him as funny. He even began to 
1 a little, feebly at first, as he 
¢, with shook, the moisture 
which streamed from his forehead down into 
Then he re alised that 


to laughter he 


laug 


brushed 


ash hands that 


his eyes. if he once 


yell. He 


voice rinyving 


vave Way would 
through 


the pitch black cave in wild peals of mirth- 


could fancy his own 


Che thought recalled him 
She 


less cachinnation 
to Miss 
she heard 


would be 
fool of 
She was probably atraid now of the 


atraid, if 
himself, 


sudden 


| rance 
him making a 
darkness. He pulled his small electric lamp 
from his pocket, and drag 
back to her throu 


he reached her, he 


red his weary feet 


rh the stones. By the time 
had succeeded mm con- 
trolling the muscles of his mouth, and he 


said, in a trembling voice: “We were only 
just in time 

She lifted pathetic eves to his, and held 
her hands to the side of her head “We 


have 


been in danver, haven't we she said 
stumblingly, usine het 


He could sce 


but the sound of her voice, 


own languaye. 
that she was not herself, 
asking a rational 
question, reassured him a little 

“Yes. but | 
make 


farther.” 


now, To 
little 


think we are safe 
sure, however, let us vo on a 

rucksack, and motioned 
She did 


He picked up the 
to her to follow him so, obediently 
and in complete silence. 


END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE.] 
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Two Common Frogs. 


SNAKES~LIZARDS~FROGS 


A Talk about British Rept {cs and Amphibians 


By FRANCES PITT 


(ilustvated with Photographs by the Author) 


NGLAND is but poorly furnished with 
reptiles and amphibians, for which 
fact most people say, re Thank good- 


ness !”’ 


Really snakes, lizards, and frogs 
are intensely interesting. It is only a ques- 
tion of knowing more about them, and the 
majority of the public know nothing what- 
soever, but what they do not know they 
imagine, and old beliefs die hard ; so, accord 
ing to popular information, toads are potson 
ous, newts bite or sting, the defenceless 
blindworm and the grass snake are exceed 
ingly dangerous, 


A Fallacy 

As a matter of tac t, we have only one 
poisonous snake, i.e. the well-known adder ; 
our other two native snakes, the common 
grass snake and the smooth snake, being 
both perfectly harmless The blindworm 
Is not a snake at all, though it looks like 
and is often believed to be one, but is 
really a legless lizard. Its snake-like ap- 
pearance costs it dear, for the farm 
labourer considers it his duty to kill every 
Specimen he meets with. This is a pity, as 
itis not only a harmless but indeed a bene 
ficial creature, eating slugs, worms, imsects, 
etc. A full-grown blindworm is about 18 


inches long, pale buff in colour, deepening 
to black beneath. Its patternless body at 
once serves to distinguish it from either of our 
native snakes. By the way, both the names 
by which it is ordinarily known are quite 
misleading, for it is neither a b/indworm nor 
a slowworm, nor even a worm at all! In- 
deed, it has excellent eyes, and, as for being 
slow, can move at a very good pace, espe- 
cially when gliding away through the under- 
growth, as I know to my cost. It is by 
no means easy to catch one, and anybody 
trying to do so must be careful of the little 
thing's tail. Its tail is exceedingly brittle 

an unexpected blow, or being grabbed at, 
will cause it to break off. The severed tail 
then goes through the most extraordinary 
antics, dancing about on the ground as if 
still alive. Of course, this is only muscular 
movement ; but for some time after it has 
been broken off a touch will make it repeat 
the performance. 


A Queer Manceuvre 

The reason of this manceuvre is obvious. 
If the blindworm is pounced upon by a foe 
it promptly sheds its tail, leaves that organ 
to amuse the enemy, and glides away. It 
is far out of sight before the animal or bird 
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discovers that the thing dancing and jump- 
ing about between its paws or beneath its 
talons is only a portion of its intended prey. 
fhe loss is not a serious one as far as the 
blindworr.y is concerned, for it can grow a 
new tail. Asa rule, the new one Is not as 
straight and neat-looking as the original one, 
but still it will pass muster. I have had 
many blindworms that had at different times 
shed their extremities, and in each case you 
could see whence the new tail budded. I 
have also found a newly broken tail : it was 
lying on a path, and when I touched it it 
displayed great activity; but, needless to 
ay, the owner had vanished. I poked the 


ing in the sun, and sometimes the eighteen 
youngsters and their two mothers might 
be seen lying on one big stone absorbing the 
warmth. But the slightest movement would 
frighten them, and they would dart into 
hiding. Oh, how tiresome they were to 
photograph! I was very anxious to get a 
but five 
little ones and a mother were the most I 


picture of the combined families ; 


could get into position at the same time. 
As fast as one lizard was gently pushed into 
place another ran away, and any incautious 
movement would send them scurrying 
under the moss. I spent hours with them, 
but in vain, for I never got them all posed. 


The Grass Snake. 


tail several times and at first it responded 
well, but at last it failed to wriggle at all. 
Like all lizards and snakes, the blindworm 
is fond of sunning itself, and may often be 
seen lying on a warm bank which catches 
the sun’s rays. With luck you may also sce 
the little ones. 
little things, just like their parents except 
they are rather darker. They come into the 
world as eggs, but are hatched within a few 


Baby blindworms are funny 


seconds, and are then capable of an inde- 
pendent existence. 

Quite as self-reliant are the families of 
the common lizard. The young ones are 
born as perfect little lizards, of a blackish- 
grey colour, and are soon ready to catch 
small thes and spiders and look after them- 
selves I once had two families of nine 
apiece, and they were most amusing to 
watch, having curiously jerky birdlike 
movements. They were very fond of bask- 


The greatest number of lizards I have 
ever seen was on a Westmorland hill-side. 
They were sunning themselves on every 
stone, and darting to and fro over the gras 
but they vanished as if by magic when one 
got too near, “Oh! it is) perfectly im- 
said friend ; 
However, I had 


possible to catch them!” 


“they are far too quick.” 
noticed that they slipped away between the 
stones and the turf, and by running my 
fingers into the cracks and crevices I soon 
caught several. Two of them were very fine 
females, and were subsequently the mothers 
of the families mentioned above. 

By the way, the common lizard is quite 
as fragile in the tail as the blindworm, and 
it can likewise grow a new one if an accident 
befalls the original. I once had a little 
lizard that I set free on the garden wall. 
There she remained for the greater part of 
the summer, and on warm days could gener- 
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ally be seen basking on the stones. One 
day the old cat came to me carrying what 
for a moment I thought must be a small 
frog, but when she put it down I saw it was 
Jimmy the lizard, and poor Jimmy had lost 
her tail. I-vidently the 
shock of being pounced 
upon had caused her 
to part with it. I 
rescued her put 
her back on the wall, 
where | hope she con- 
tinued to flourish on 
the flies spiders 
which abounded. My 
captives have all shown 
a great liking forspiders, 
pouncing on them 
eagerly, then shaking 
them like a terrier kill- 
ing a rat, and finally 
munching them up. 
After a meal a tizard 
is most careful to wipe its nose on the grass. 
Before going on to snakes I must mention 
that, Ike all reptiles, lizards periodically 
cast their skins. The old coat ts left as a 
filmy rag on the grass, and the owner ap- 
pears clean and bright in its new apparel. 

England possesses only one other kind of 
lizard besides the common or wall lizard, 
and that is the species generally known as 
the sand lizard It is an uncommon reptile, 
not being nearly so widely distvibuted as its 
more plentiful relation. 


Now to go on to the snakes, of which we 


A Common Lizard. 


have three, only the adder being poisonous. 
Fortunately, the latter is uncommon in 
most parts of the country, being perhaps 
more plentiful on moorlands than elsewhere. 
Ifowever, it is a sluggish reptile, and only 


A Lizard v hich has lost its Tail, 


attacks those things which interfere with it. 
Its diamond markings and rather wicked- 
looking head at once serve to distinguish 
it from the innocent grass snake, which is 
so commonly killed in mistake for it. The 
adder is viviparous, its young come into 
the world as perfect little snakes, and there 
is a well-known tale that the parent, if 
alarmed, will swallow her young ones, eject- 
ing them again when the danger is past ; 
but, though generally believed, not a shred 
of reliable evidence has ever been brought 
forward in support of the theory. Many 
adders which have been supposed to have 
swallowed their progeny have been cut 
open, but in every case the gullet and 
stomach were empty, though unborn snake- 
lets have been found within the mother. 
What probably happens is that the snake 
resorts to some nice warm bank to give birth 
io her family, when someone comes along, 
sees an adder surrounded by little ones, 
which disappear with remarkable rapidity, 

jumps to the conclusion that they 

have gone down the mother’s neck, 
and tells everybody he has seen this 
happen, whereas they really wriggled away 
into the undergrowth, for snakelets are 
quite independent of their parent. 
any rate, the late Mr. Tegetmeier for years 
vifered a reward for an adder which had 
swallowed its young, and many were sent 
to h'm that were allegel to have done so, 
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Smooth Snake: a Rare English Reptile. 


but dissection showed this was not the 
case 

The common grass snake is oviparous, 
fond of laying its eggs, which some 
times number a hundred o1 
where the heat helps them to 


and is 
more, in a 


manure heap 
hatch These eggs are soft, white, and 
skinny, and about the same size as a stal 
ling’s egg. Once the eggs are laid the mothet 
does not bother further, for young ones are 
quite competent to look aftet themselves 
Phe old snakes are fond of frogs, of which 
they eat great numbers ; but in captivity 


they art apt to refuse food and go “on 


what was the matter 
I was just in time to 
see the hind feet of 
one of my poor little 
frogs disappearing 
down the snake's 
neck ! I 


survivor and put it in 


caught the 


safety, blaming myself 
as I did so for having 
taken the 
want of appetite for 


snake's 


granted. In the future 
I had no trouble with 
it, but at last it was 
turned out of doors 
to make room for 
Among these was a 


snake. It 


other creatures. 


specimen of the rare smooth 
was a pretty little reptile and mic ely minarked, 
but was not particularly interesting in its 
ways. It subsequently escaped, and | rather 
someone had met 
for that 


harmless 


expected to hear that 
and slain ‘‘ an enormous adder "'! 
is the usual description of any 
snake but it managed to disappeat com- 
pletely. 

I must now go on to rather different 
namely the amphibians, of which 


Chere are 


creatures, 
I will take 
three 


the newts tirst 
the 
newt, the common one, and 


islands, namely the 


Spec In 


hunger strike.’’ I had one which behaved great warty 

in this way For weeks it would not take the palmated newt The first two are 
anything, and I had to resort to forcible very common, but the third is the reverse. 
feeding. It was a horrid job! Once a week Phe life histories of all three are very much 
I killed a small frog, which [ pushed into — alike They hide under logs, stones, and in 
my snake mouth, and then worked with cracks and crevices all winter; but in the 


my fingers gently dowyg the throat; but at pring leave their quarters and make their 


last it recovered its 

i} tite in cle 

cide annoying 

manne! I had t 

so used to it neglect 

ing tl nice lively 

frog | h I put in 

the ‘ pla vitl 

it here the lived 

perfé happily 

that, bei ort ot 

pact da 

lipped two reel 

tree ina | 

\ t time after 

Val rie Va 

on running to 0) The Tree Frog which was eaten by a Grass Snake, 
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way to the nearest pond. Here they under- 
go a Startling change, at least the males 
do, for on casting their skins they appear 
with handsome crests all down their backs 
and tails, waving fringes tipped with 
crimson, so that they look like cocks with 
Whether these adorn- 
ments cause them to find favour in the eyes 
of the plainly dressed females I cannot say, 
but probably so, as they are lost as soon as 
the breeding is over. The females take great 
care of their eggs, which are small balls of 
gelatine-like substance with an opaque 
white centre. They are laid and wrapped 
s.ngiy in the leaves of the water plants, and 


elongated combs. 


after a week or two a little fawn coloured tad- 
pole &merges. It grows ‘and develops in a 
similar manner to the tadpole of the frog, 
being legless and endowed with gills to begin 
with, which afterwards give place to lungs 
and air-breathing apparatus. It is a useful 
point to remember that frog and toad tad- 
poles acquire their hind legs before the 
front ones, but newt tadpoles always get 
their fore legs first, so identification is toler- 
ably easy. The parents leave the water when 
the egg-laying is finished, and the young 
ones follow them as scon as they are perfect 
little newts. 

The three kinds can easily be told apart : 
the big one by its size and warty skin; the 
common or smooth newt by its smaller Size, 
and, as its naine implies, its smooth skin; 
and the palmated species by the peculiarly 
webbed hind feet of the male, and by a fila- 
ment which is present at the extremity of 
the tail in both sexes. All three newts are 
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The Harmless Blindworn. 


most interesting inhabitants of an aquarium, 
where they do extremely well, but must be 
watched to see when they wish to leave the 
water, and then if a landing place cannot be 
provided they should be turned out. They 
will eat small worms with relish, biting and 
shaking them when they wriggle in the most 
energetic manner. 

Sometimes a shadowy ghost of a newt 
will be seen floating in the water, which is 
really only a cast skin. It is wonderful how 
they draw their little paws out so that the 
old covering appears like a fairy glove, so 
transparent, perfect, and tiny is it. 

Frogs and toads also change their skins 


occasionally, and are 1 all respects as in- 
teresting as any of the creatures we have 
had under consideration. England possesses 
two kinds of frogs, the well-known common 
frog and the edilLle species, and two kinds 
of toads, the comparatively rare natterjack 
and the everyday toad of our gardens. I 
have quite a weakness for the latter; it is 
such a portly, comfortable creature, and it 
toddles along with such a self-satisfied well- 
off air, very different to the hustling hop of 
the frog. Toads live entirely on insects and 
should be encouraged in every garden, for 
it is impossible for them to do the slightest 
harm, and they are certain to do a great 
deal of good. The only time when I ob,ect 
to toads is in the breeding season, for they 
then resort in thousands to the ponds by 
my home. ‘They lie among the rushes and 
reeds in seething swarms, and tangle their 
slimy ropes of eggs round everything. By 
the way, toads’ eggs are always laid in ropes, 
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but frogs’ eggs appear like a mass of jelly. 
When the toads have finished their business 
they disappear as suddenly as they came. 
They are there one evening and gone the 
next, but a few weeks after their disappear- 
ance the tadpoles are to be seen in thou- 
sands, There appear to be millions of the 
little black mites, and it is intensely inter- 
esting to watch them, for they often move as 
if actuated by common impulses. A dark 
snaky line will appear across the middle of 
the pond, which on investigation will turn 
out to be many thousands of tadpoles all 
swimming in the same direction. Then you 
will find that the tadpoles on the side are 
also waggling along as if with a set purpose. 
My impression is that differences in the tem- 
perature of the water may be the cause of 
these migrations, 

The next interesting episode is when, the 
tadpoles having vanished, a host of tiny toads 
is found around the pools. They toddle 
here, they toddle there, they fall into cracks 
and crevices, into the footprints of horses 


tive, as the few specimens I have had have 
been wanted for other purposes than experi- 
ments as to their edible qualities, The natter- 
jack is a charming little creature, being 
greyer and more daintily coloured than the 
common toad, but its most distinctive 
feature is the white line up its back. 

Writing of the edibility of toads reminds 
me that we actually get the true edible frog 
in some parts of the eastern counties. This 
is really a handsome creature, being beauti- 
fully shaded with green on the back and 
having the smart bright-eyed appearance 
of all the frogs. Still, though I like this frog 
alive, I have the insular prejudice against 
the idea of eating it, and have never felt 
the slightest temptation to try experiments 
with those I have met with. 

In its way the common frog is also good 
looking, but it varies extraordinarily in the 
matter of colouring, some specimens being 
a dark greenish brown, while others are 
almost yellow. Of course, a frog can be 
instantly distinguished from a toad by the 


Common Frog (on left) ard Edible Frog pho‘ogr: phed together for the purpose 
of comparison, 


and cattle. Many are stepped on, still more 
are scorched up on the mud flats by the 
hot sun, but a larger number get safely away, 
for, like the adult toad, they are not nice 
to eat, and birds and animals leave them 
alone, 

It is an acrid secretion of the skin which 
makes the toad unpalatable. The frog does 
not possess this protection, so many birds 
and animals eat it with relish. I cannot say 
whether the rather uncommon natterjack 
toad shares the protection of its larger rela- 


tact that it hops, whereas the latter walks. 
Frogs breed a good deal earlier than toads, 
generally laying their eggs in March, and I 
have seen quantities of spawn destroyed by 
frost, being frozen solid in the ice. The tad- 
poles, which are of a browner colour than 
those of the toad, grow rather bigger, so that 
the young frog, when it quits the water, 
has a slight advantage over its cousin. Ky 
the by, a word of warning to anyone who 
wishes to watch the transformation. Do not 
do what I did! I had reared a nice lot ol 
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little frogs, which were 
just old enough to leave 
the water and scramble 
about on a moss- and 
fern-grown stone which 
represented the land 
of their narrow world. 
They were funny little 
things, their tails almost 
absorbed, and I thought 
I would keep them, 
to watch at what rate 
they grew. However, 
I went out one day, 
the basin being left, as 
usual, in a window, but 
in my absence the sun 
came out and poured 
down fiercely upon the 
bowl and its contents. 
When I came back in 
the afternoon the rock 
and its inhabitants were 
all scorched to- 
gether. It has always 
seemed to me a strange 
thing that when the 
poor little mites found 
it getting unpleasantly 
warm they did not re- 
turn to the water; but I have seen similar 
shrivelled skeletons on the dry mud at the 
side of a pond, and can only suggest that 
at this stage the instinct to get away from 
the water which but a few hours before was 
their home is so overmastering that every- 
thing else gives way to it. 

Though, as a rule, tadpoles only take a 
month or two to go through the different 
stages of their development, it can be re- 
tarded and prolonged, and a case came under 
my notice in which some tadpoles were over 
twelve months becoming frogs. I believe in 
this instance it was want of food which was 
the retarding factor, I must explain that 


Natterjack and Common Toad placed side by side for comparison. 


the spawn was laid in an ornamental basin 
in a greenhouse, and the people to whom the 
place belonged were rather interested watch- 
ing the little tadpoles hatch and grow up, 
but were much astonished as the summer 
went on to see that they remained tad- 
poles ; still greater was their astonishment 
when the autumn passed into winter and 
yet the tadpoles would not grow up, and they 
did not do so until the following spring, when 
the survivors at last became frogs. I say 
the “ survivors,” for there had been a good 
many ‘mysterious disappearances,’’ no 
bodies being found to tell how or where 
they went! 
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FREDA THE FAILURE 


By 


BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


: NYTHING the matter, nurse ? ” 
The tall! girl in the tr:m blue dress 
and white apron, unifcrm of the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments, who had been 
standing staring out from the _ corridor 
window at the falling rain turned at the 
question. She had flushed from her collar 
to where the curly brown hair grew, which 
refused to be tucked away neatly beneath 
her handkerchief cap, and stammered, 
trying to seem at ease, “‘ No, Doctor—at 
least—I mean, what made you think there 
was ?”’ 

The doctor, who, a sheaf of papers in 
hand, had spoken as he passed her, turned 
and stood looking at her from behind his 
pince-nez with kindly blue eyes. 

**T’ve noticed a rather disconsolate face 
in Cricketer’s Ward the last day or two, you 
know, and your attitude just now suggested 
the blues. I thought perhaps hospital work 
wasn't turning out as pleasant as you had 
expected.”’ 

‘I didn’t 
‘ pleasant ’.”’ 


expect it to be exactly 
Freda Royle spoke hotly, 
then repented her wrath. The eyes smiling 
at her from behind the glasses were very 
friendly, and she felt that it was no small 
kindness in this busy man, who ran a private 
practice and yet found time to put in hours 
of voluntary work every day among the 
wounded, to trouble himself as to whether 
she, who was almost a stranger to him, was 
happy or unhappy. 
planation, 


She hurried into ex- 


“ T wouldn’t mind how unpleasant it was, 
Dr. Maclure, if I felt I was doing some good. 
Of course, I’ve only been here six weeks, 
but I’ve felt awkward and silly all the time 
and it doesn't get any better. I’ve just 
knocked against poor ‘ Twelve,’ the man 
with the bad arm, and hurt him. 
and | don’t wonder that he did. 


He swore, 
Sister was 
very cross with me, and of course I deserved 
it, but I’d rather have hurt myself a thousand 
tumes 

There were tears in the girl’s hazel eyes 
as she spoke, and Maclure, seeing them, hid 


the smile at her vehemence which trembled 
on his lips under his short brown moustache. 
He nodded. 

‘Nobody doubts that, Miss Royle. The 
worst cynic wouldn’t suspect you of putting 
in eight hours’ hard work here every day 
for the pleasure of hurting the patients. 
It's—well—it’s just possible you haven't a 
natural bent for nursing. It isn’t every 
woman who has, you know, though many 
people don’t realise that.”’ 

The answering smile his words had 
brought to Freda’s lips died away at the last 
sentence. She drew a quick breath, and 
locked her fingers nervously in each other. 

“That’s what I’m afraid She 
spoke breathlessly in her anxicty. “I 
asked Sister, but she just said, ‘ You're not 
I want 
to help things on—do something well. 


the worst,’ which means nothing. 


There must be some work I could be really 
good —" 

‘I'm sure there is.”’ 

Freda’s began to burn. She 
looked at the man before her. He was not 
handsome and not young, pale and rather 


cheeks 


tired-looking, carelessly dressed in shabby 
tweed, and with shoulders a little bowed. 
He was not an officer, only one of the several 
local doctcrs who attended to a few of the 
patients in order to relieve the staff, though 
rumour had it that as soon as he could 
arrange for the carrying on of his practice 
he meant to apply for a commission ; yet 
she knew that ne one was more popular in 
the hospital. The wounded soldiers who 
were Dr. Maclure’s patients counted them- 
selves fortunate The sisters smiled on him, 
nurses flew to do his behests, and it had 
puzzled her a little. Highminister was only 
a small place, and they had occasionally 
met before the wa Some mutual acquaint- 
ance had introduced them, and they had 
encountered each other once or twice on the 
Freda had seen in 
him then only a man almost elderly, not in 


golf links—that was all 


any way remarkable, but now quite suddenly 
a new estimate of him presented itself to 
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FREDA THE FAILURE 


her. He was kind, utterly, unselfishly, abso- 
lutely kind, and with that sincere. 

‘Oh, I wonder,” she began on the impulse, 
“would you tell me the real truth? Do 
you think I shall ever make a nurse? If 
you tell me there’s hope of it, I'll stay on 
and do my best, but I want to be really 
useful, and here I feel—I feel that they’re 
only putting up with me and trying to be 
decent about my blunders.” 

Timothy Maclure, used as he was through 
his profession to inflicting pain for beneficent 
reasons, found himself somewhat taken 
aback at her request. The conduct of the 
nursing staff was no affair of his, and he 
would have been tempted to beg the ques- 
tion but for her young face looking so 
anxiously at him while she waited for his 
verdict. He came a little nearer to her. 

“You want my frank opinion, Miss 
Royle—yes ? I’ve watched you since you've 
been here a good deal, and I should say that 
you could make yourself become a nurse— 
ofa sort. It will never be easy to you, you 
will never be very happy nursing nor very 
good for your patients, except in the way in 
which every cheerful, tender-hearted, good 
woman by her mere presence helps a man 
when he’s down.” 

“ You—you advise me to give it up ?” 

hold) your own opinion that there 
must be something which you could do 
well.”’ 

The girl was silent for a moment, swallow- 
ing her pain and disappointment. 

** I—I don't like to seem changeable.” 
“T see your point, but after you have 
once decided that you are a round peg in a 
square hole here it’s a pity to waste your 
own time in learning or anyone else's in 
teaching you. You asked me to be frank— 
I hope you don't think I have been cruel!” 

Freda Royle, at the anxiety in his tone, 
accused herself of having shown pique after 
putting him in an awkward position, and 
her natural generosity urged her to set him 
at his ease. She raised her head and forced 
herself to smile. 

“It hurts a bit, of course,”’ she said. 
“But I'm grateful, and when I'm a huge 
Success at something else I shall have you 
to thank for it.” 

Maclure laughed, relieved at the courage 
with which she had borne his criticism, and 
went on his way, thinking that the sister in 
Cricketer’s Ward would now have no more 


comical tales of Nurse Royle’s mistakes and 
gaucherics to tell him, sorry for the girl’s 
disappointment, which he saw was deep, but 
kindled into admiration by her courage. 

Freda, left alone, fought an inclination to 
cry, and forced herself to go back to the 
ward from which she had just made an 
exeuse to escape. During the morning she 
saw the commandant of her detachment, 
and handed in her resignation, giving as her 
reason the humiliating fact that she was 
quite unsuited to her work. 

“We shall be sorry to lose you,” said the 
elder woman, who liked the girl in spite of 
the fact that she was a failure. “ But 
perhaps you are right.” 

Within a week Freda Royle’s official con- 
nection with the hospital was over. It gave 
her a pang to wear her uniform for the last 
time, she had been so proud of it when she 
first wore it. To say ‘‘ Good-bye” to her 
ward sister and patients and drop out of 
the hurrying hospital life, which, in spite 
of all the suffering there, was so happy, 
seemed a mean and miserable ending to all 
her high hopes; but she remembered what 
Dr. Maclure had said, ‘‘ There must be 
something which you could do well,” and 
kept up her courage by thinking of it. 

The aunt with whom Freda had lived since 
her babyhood—for she was an orphan—had 
generally allowed her to do what she wished, 
had certainly never tried to narrow her 
niece’s life to fit in with her own old-fashioned 
prejudices, however little she shared her 
enthusiasms. In a cathedral city such as 
Highminister, where there are not a large 
number of people of a certain social standing, 
it requires some courage to take an entirely 
new line, and the elder Miss Royle might 
well indeed have been forgiven a certain 
amount of surprise and even horror at some 
of the suggestions her niece made as to her 
next attempt at war-work. Many they were 
and varied, and then one day Freda came 
flying down the street, banged open the hall 
door, threw herself into the drawing-room, 
and announced : 

T’ve got it!” 

“Got what, my darling child?” asked 
Miss Royle, looking up from the navy-blue 
scarf she was knitting, and vaguely appre- 
hensive that what Freda had “ got’’ was an 
infectious disease at the very least. 

“A new job. I’m freeing a man.” 
Freda's cheeks were scarlet with excitement. 
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THE QUIVER 


‘“‘His wife is going to have most of the 
money, and [I shall love doing it—if only 
you won't be too lonely, auntie dear.”’ 

But what is it ?”’ 

Freda sat down beside her and took Miss 
Royle's fragile white hand in her own 
brown strong ones, stroking it. 

“You know, dear, that I’m not much 
good at fiddling, delicate, nice work, don’t 
you? Well, of course you never will 
admit that I’m not brilliant in every de- 
partment of life, so never mind. I’ve been 
wondering and wondering what I could do 
ever since I failed at the hospital, and to- 
day, as I was going past Grey’s garage, I 
saw a notice up, ‘ Wanted, young woman to 
train to drive taxi or motors on hire.’ I 
went in at once. Of course, I haven't got 
a licence, but when I told Mr. Grey all the 
driving and repairing I did when I stayed 
in Wales with Uncle John, he saw that I 
shouldn’t need much teaching, and I’ve got 
the job. Please say you don’t mind, 
auntie,” 

The elder Miss Royle certainly did find 
herself somewhat astonished, but it was 
difficult to deny Freda anything when she 
spoke so coaxingly, and in spite of her brave 
front, the girl had been fretting for useful 
work since she had left the hospital. 

“Tf you'll promise not to wear anything 
outré, not breeches, Freda, and not one of 
those ugly peaked caps, and not to hurt 
yourself——” 

Her niece prevented her with a kiss from 
stating any more conditions, and so the 
matter arranged itself. 

For a few days all Highminister talked of 
Miss Freda Royle’s new occupation, nick- 
naming her “‘ The lady chauffeur” ; but when 
they saw her sensibly dressed, competent, 
and businesslike, manoeuvring her car in 
the busiest streets and heard that the wife 
and children of the man whose place she 
had filled were receiving the larger part of 
the salary she was earning, which otherwise 
his employer could not have afforded to 
give them, the interest grew into admira- 
tion, and finally Freda and her car became 
an accepted fact which nobody need talk 
about any longer. 

One disappointment Freda did encounter. 
Dr. Maclure's efforts to find a locum tenens 
had been successful just after she left the 
hospital, he had obtained a commission in 
the R.A.M.C, almost at once, and had very 


soon been ordered out to France. In her 
heart of hearts Freda had looked forward 
to meeting him again, and showing him that 
his advice had proved good, that she who 
had seemed so poor a thing, for all her good- 
will, at the hospital, was, at the wheel of her 
car or doing minor repairs at the garage, 
able to hold her own with anyone. Of 
course, as she told herself often enough, 
Timothy Maclure was only a chance ac- 
quaintance—it was as a doctor, not as a 
friend, that she had asked his opinion of her 
abilities ; but at the same time something in 
her inmost self was conscious that she would 
have liked him to take out to the front a 
happier memory of her than that of the 
tearful failure at the military hospital who 
had asked his advice so impulsively and 
acted upon it with such good effect. 

She often drove his locum tenens, for the 
doctor’s own car had a talent for getting 
out of order, and his man had none for 
setting it right again, therefore she was not 
at all expectant of anything out of the 
ordinary when one dark winter afternoon 
a telephone message came ordering a car to 
be sent to the house. 

Timothy Maclure lived with his widowed 
sister and her crowd of noisy boys and girls 
in a grey old house near the cathedral. 
Freda, as she brought the car to a standstill 
at the gate, looked at it idly, speculating as 
to how much peace or comfort might exist 
behind its ill-draped windows and crooked 
blinds, and started and almost held her 
breath when, instead of the white-haired old 
doctor who had cared for his practice, 
Timothy himself came out in a very civilian 
overcoat, shouting a “‘ Good-bye ”’ to one of 
his small nieces on the doorstep. 

“Stamford Grange—outside Bullingham 
on the London Road, please,”’ he said, then 
stopped, for the chauffeur’s face under the 
pretty waterproof hat was one he knew. 
Timothy had not even expected a girl 
driver, and when that girl driver turned out 
to be someone of whom he had thought a 
great deal during the time of his absence, 
it was no wonder that he was surprised. 
“You, Miss Royle ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, me!” Freda, blushing and cheer- 
fully ungrammatical, held out a gauntleted 
hand. “I’ve found a job that I can do 
well, as you said I should, Dr. Maclure.” 

Timothy looked at the seat beside hers. 

Look here,” he hesitated, ‘‘ would it be 
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THE QUIVER 


against the rules if I travelled outside ? 

I want to talk to the girl at the 
wheel.”’ 

She laughed consenting, and as the car 
tore away down the High Street many heads 
were turned to watch Dr. Maclure back 
home from France driving with High- 
minister’s lady chauffeur, and wasting all the 
inside seats he might have occupied for the 
sake of talking to her. 

Freda was very conscious of his eyes 
watching her hands as they held the steering- 
wheel, and when at last they were out in 
the open country, she questioned him to 
relieve her own embarrassment. 

How is it that you are at home again 
—have you got leave ?”’ 

Maclure shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“T’ve chucked the Army—at least the 
Army has chucked me.”’ 

She turned to look at him, and felt a pain 
at her heart because his face was wearier 
than ever, and there were new lines under 
the kind eyes, some grey threads in the 
short,hair at his temples. 

“ What do you mean?” 

It Struck her as strange that Timothy 
Maclure should redden, but redden he did, 
and it-was not the wind of their progress 
beating on his face which called the red 
blood there. 

“TI don't care for talking about it, but I 
wanted you to know anyhow. I’ve never 
been a fearfully strong chap, I was awfully 
afraid they’d never send me out to France ; 
but I suppose they were hard up for doctors 
just then. Three months of the work out 
there finished me, since then I'ye been in 
hospital myself—a bad bargain for His 
Majesty. It seems that I’m not likely to 
be any more use to the Army, so here I am 
crocked up, fit for nothing but to ‘walk 
delicately’ at forty-two.” 

The lightness of his tone did not deceive 


her, her heart ached for him, her sympathy 
shone in her eyes. 

“Oh, if I could 
breathed. 

“You have.” 

“p>” 

““ When they told me I was to be scrapped, 
it was pretty stiff until I remembered you 
up at the hospital that day, your pluck, your 
readiness to do not what you wanted to do, 

I hurt you 
Often when I 
couldn’t sleep I have thought of you!” 

am so glad,’’ she said. ‘ I have often 
—I mean I am glad it helped you, but it 


help you! she 


but what you could do best. 
and you never said a word, 


wasn't anything much.” 

“Wasn't it The look in her eyes gave 
him a strange new hope. ‘‘ Would you do 
something more ?’ 

“* Of course I would—what is it ?” 

“Oh, it’s’ mad for me to suggest it, years 
older than you as I am, and a creck, but 
being a crock doesn’t stop you from loving.” 
He smiled whimsically, in spite of his pain, 
just to reassure her. “ I’ve worshipped you 
afar, little woman, since the first time we 
met, only I didn't know it was love until 
that morning at the hospital—then I found 
out.” 


The car had gone some distance beyond 
Stamford Grange before the driver remem- 
bered her destination, and then she had to 
turn and drive the doctor back again. As 
a matter of fact that was about the last fare 
that Highminister’s lady chauffeur ever 
drove, for she has been Mrs. Maclure some 
months already, drives her husband's car 
on his rounds, and since people are always 
telling her how better the doctor 
looks, I fancy she has made a success of her 


much 


newest occupation too, and no more regards 


herself as Freda the Failure. 
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PREACHERS -TO:BE 


What of our Future Supply ? 


By AGNES M. MIALL 


The War has depleted the ranks of preachers as well as doctors. Even more seriously 
has it affected theological students—the future supply of clergymen and ministers. How 
will the deficiency be met? 


LERGYMEN and ministers of religion 
( of all denominations are, by the law 

of this country, exempt from mili- 
tary service, and therefore, except for the 
not inconsiderable numbers, both in the 
Church of England and in the Nonconformist 
ranks, who went to the Front as Army 
chaplains or took up Y.M.C.A. work, the 
national supply of preachers was at first 
well maintained. But after two years and 
a half of war, with the numbers of those 
who die or retire not nearly compensated 
for by new arrivals in the ministry, the 
shortage is growing serious. The longer 
war continues, moreover, the more acute it 
must become. The question which faces 
the religious bodies, and the general public 
hardly less, is, What will be the ultimate 
result of this shortage ? And what steps 
can be taken to minimise it ? 


Theological Students 
and Military Service 

On these points I sought the opinion of 
a notable Congregationalist, the Principal 
of a theological college, and so fully in 
touch with other Principals that his words 
come with far more than his own authority 
behind them. He explained to me the posi- 
tion of his own training centre with regard 
to candidates. 

“While ministers are legally exempt 
from military service,” he said, theo- 
logical students are exempt only by instruc- 
tion from the War Office, and that instruction 
may at any time be withdrawn, though I 
do not anticipate that it will be in the 
case of men who are nearing the end of the 
long course and will qualify this year or 
next. But, of course, we can admit no fresh 
students during the period of the war, 
though we have lately approved two candi- 
dates whose courses will only begin when 
peace is signed, The obvious result is that, 


By women preachers? 


for every year the war lasts, our numbers 
dwindle, as one by one the men already here 
finish their preparation and leave. Before 
the war there were forty-six students in 
this college, and our annual output of fully 
trained men was seven or eight. In the 
term just closed I had only twenty-one 
students, and next term this number will 
be further reduced to sixteen. As a result, 
next June we shall be able to send out only 
five men, the year after (if the war con- 
tinues so long) but four, the year after that 
three, and so on until the last man has 
gone. 


Insufficient to Replace 
Wear and Tear 

“When you consider that for some years 
before the war even our annual output of 
about eight was found to be insufficient to 
replace the wear and tear caused by deaths, 
retirements, and failures, you will realise 
that the shortage is a decidedly serious 
matter. Nor is it merely for the period of 
hostilities, because, though we shall then 
be able to admit new candidates, none of 
them will qualify for several years from 
the time they begin their studies.” 

“Can you,” I asked, “ give me any idea 
as to how the authorities will cope with 
this scarcity of ministers ?”’ 

“So far, of course, that is largely a 
matter of conjecture, but I think one may 
prophesy on the point with some degree of 
accuracy. There is no really satisfactory 
solution, but there are several possible 
palliatives which may tide us over the lean 
years, 


Coping with the Scarcity cf Ministers 

“To begin with, there is always, in our 
ministerial ranks, and in the ranks of all 
classes of preachers, a certain percentage 
of men who are what one might describe 
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as failures. They are men who have hell 
pastorates but, for one reason or another, 
have not filled them very satisfactorily, 
and find it difficult or impossible to get 
In fact, they are the out-of-works 
cf the profession. Now, just as in all other 
walks of life, the war has proved a godsend 
to incompetents, and many people are in 


others 


regular employment who would not be but 
for the shortage of labour ; so the Churches 
may have to fall back upon men whom, 
in the normal course, they would have 
hesitated to call to 
Though this is hardly a desirable course of 


vacant pastorates. 
action, it may prove a necessary one, and, 
should it be adopted, will ease the situa- 
tion to some extent. 

“ Another which I foresee as 
probable is the following out, to a limited 
There 
are many small country places which sup 
port, with difficulty, two Nonconformist 
places of worship—say a Congregational 
and a Baptist chapel. Frequently both are 
small, struggling, and only half filled, more 
or less choking the life out of each other. 
It would be no great hardship if, in a time 
of scarcity like the present, the two places 


measure 


degree, of Mr. Shakespeare's ideas. 


were amalgamated and one minister put in 
By this means a number of men 
localities 


charge. 
could be released for service in 
where the need is greater.”’ 

I suggested that after the war it might be 
necessary to shorten theological courses in 
order that men could qualify more quickly, 
and to this the Principal assented. 


From the Army into the Ministry 
“That seems to me very proebable,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ After the war we are not likely to 
lack candidates; in fact, I have received 
quite a number of letters from men at present 
in the Army whose hearts have been turned 
towards the ministry and who are desirous 
of entering it when peace comes. But many 
of these candidates will come to us three o1 
five years later in life than they would have 
done in the ordinary way, and we cannot 
expect that a man of, say twenty-five, will 
spend six or seven years in preparing him 
self for the ministry rhe solution will be 
to lower our standards of training, at any 
rate in the cases of men whose study has 
been delayed by Army or Y.M.C.A 


1 do not think any change will be neces 
Students 


service. 


sa-y in the case of just grown-up 


who start their courses in the normal \.ay 
after the war.” 

He then gave me particulars as to the 
qualifications at present required. 

“We aim at 
an Arts and a Theological one, and this in- 
from the time 
matriculation is passed. If, however, stu- 
dents come to us rather past the usual age, 
or if their previous education has been 
defective, the usual procedure is to take 
them only as far in the Arts degree 
ally up to the Intermediate examination— 
as will enable them to profit by the theo- 
logical instruction. These students take the 
B.D. only, and consequently their course 
is somewhat shorter. 

“There is yet a third and very limited 
class of students who 
qualifications for making good 
but are of a type unfitted for the passing of 
For instance, a recent stu- 


two complete deg -ees— 


volves six years’ study 


gener- 


those have the 


ministers, 


examinations, 
dent of mine failed three times in one of 
his examinations, and the conclusion was 
almost come to to terminate his course at 
once. But so many letters arrived from 
churches where he had preached, speaking 
of the acceptability of his sermons, and 
asking for him to be sent again, that it was 
decided to permit him to qualify without 
his degree. Other similar cases occur from 
time to time. 

“] think it probable that in the future 
we shall be obliged to allow larger numbers 
of students in the two last classes I have 
mentioned—those who take only the B.D., 
and those who qualify without any degree 
at all. It is not unlikely that the four 
years’ course may become the usual, and the 
SIX years’ course the exceptional, one, I 
do not consider it possible under any cit- 
candidates for the 


cumstances to. train 


ministry in less than four years,” 


Shall we have Women Preachers? 
As to the likelihood of extending the 
work of lay preachers, my informant was 
doubtful. He pointed out that Congrega- 
tionalism has always had a prejudice against 
lay preaching, and also that im any case 
it is only the older men who are available 
for this work during the war. Then we dis- 
cussed the question of women and the help 


they might render to ease the shortage ol 
male preachers, 
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PREACHERS-TO-BE. 


the wives of the Protestant clergy have 
preached and carricd on their husbands’ 
work during their absence at the Front ; for 
since the disestablishment of the Church 
in 1905, French pasteurs have been liable 
to military service. The Principal re’ated 
an instance which had come within his own 
knowledge, in a town which has been bom- 
barded many times during the course of 
the war. Throughout the last two years 
the wife of the absent pastor has kept the 
congregation together and preached to them 
regularly, undismayed by the most immin- 
ent danger from the enemy’s guns. 

In this country conditions are somewhat 
different. French women have always been 
renowned for their partnership with their 
husbands, and are well used to taking the 
men’s places in any emergency ; it is one 
of the characteristics of a conscript nation. 
Here the position of women with regard 
to church work is far more nebulous. 


Two “ Unofficial” Women Students 

As far as Congregationalism goes, two 
women have actually qualified in the last 
few years, and both have occupied pas- 
torates. However, these women, though 
allowed to attend the lectures, were never 
officially recognised by the College or put 
on the list of regular students. They found 
their pastorates unofficially. The training 
authorities, I learnt, can make no move 
towards qualifying women until they have 
the whole weight of the denomination behind 
them, of which there are few signs so far. 
At present they are prohibited by the very 
trust deeds of the College, which provides for 
the instruction of men candidates, from 
taking women. Consequently, even allow- 
ing for the speed with which public opinion 
moves in war time, there is not a great like- 
lihood of women preachers being admitted 
im time to help in the present scarcity. 


The Position in the Church of England 

With reference to the position of the 
Church of England, as far as my inquiries 
have extended I have met with considerable 
reserve regarding the shortage of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. The subject is earn- 
estly discussed at conferences, and the 
Church as a whole is fully alive to the 
urgency of the problem; but there seems 
to be a general unwillingness at this stage 
to enter into any form of prophecy. 


“T am not,’’ wrote the Principal of cne 
of the most important training colleges, 
in answer to my inquiry, “in a position to 
give full and definite information, It is, 
of course, clear that there is for the present 
a very great shortage in the supply of candi- 
dates for ordination, due to the fact that 
long before compulsory service was intro- 
duced the great majority of Church of 
England candidates, without abandoning 
their intention to offer themselves eventu 
ally, joined the Navy or the Army. 

“ When the war is over most of the sur- 
vivors among them will resume their train- 
ing, and we may confidently hope that, as 
after former wars, many men will find 
that the call to the ministry has come to 
them.” 

This last sentence marches with the words 
of the Congregationalist Principal already 
quoted, and also with what was told me by 
a very prominent Nonconformist preacher a 
little time ago, when we were discussing 
a nearly related subject. The conviction of 
both was that many men who would other- 
wise have entered lay life at the close of the 
war would have their hearts turned towards 
the ministry. It is a natural and usual 
consequence of warfare that the spiritual 
impulses in the minds of many combatants 
are abnormally deepened and quickened, 
and that numbers experience a call either 
to the Church or to the missionary field, 


Women Curates ? 

As to the question of women in the 
Church, there one can only surmise, for no 
definite information, or even opinion of 
weight, is forthcoming. When the National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope was 
organised no less a cleric than the Bishop of 
London sanctioned the idea that specially 
chosen women should act as “ messengers ” 
to their own sex only. This was not the 
precedent it appears at first sight, when 
one recalls the fact that for three hundred 
and sixty-five years after Christ women 
were ordained for the priesthood, and that 
for over eight hundred years they served at 
the altar and dispensed the sacrament. In 
view, however, of the bitter opposition, 
both lay and clerical, which was aroused by 
Dr. Ingiam’s suggesticn, the probabilities 
seem distinctly against any employment of 
women curates as a temporary measure 
for casing the shortage. 
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THE CARAVAN MAN 


H. D. CAMPBELL 


Y story might justly have as its sub- 
title ‘‘ The Great Adventure,” only 
that would be poaching on another's 

title, and raising vain hopes in the way of 
thrills. 

Nevertheless, it was ‘‘the great adventure” 
of my life. And despite somebody’s theory 
that ‘‘ adventures are to the adventurous,” 
I did not go one step out of my usual way 
to meet it. Nor did I have any presentiment 
of coming events their 
before, when packing my bag for a few 
weeks’ holiday among the heather-clad hills 
and moors of the West Highlands. 

My name is Netta Cameron, and I am a 
hard-worked Board-school teacher for ten 
months in the year. I obey the conventions 
by going with my people to some gay sea- 
side resort for the first half of my summer 
but—and this is where I 
an enigma to them—the last few weeks I 
always spend in some quiet retreat among 
the hills, alone. Alone, did I Say ? Well, 
not exactly, for I have a companion with 
Out of courtesy we 
call him a rough-haired fox terrier, but he 
does not conform to Kennel Club rules, and 


casting shadows 


holidays ; 


seem 


me on these occasions. 


might be classed as an out-and-out mon- 


grel. But it is not always breeding that 
counts, and for a true chum on a lone 


moorland tramp, recommend me to S amp. 

That fortnight is my real holiday. After 
the wear and tear of teaching, when one’s 
nerves are rasped down to snapping point, 
there is healing in the sight of the calm, 
everlasting hills—which lift 
fretful, sordid rut—-and a tonic in the tang 
of peaty 
moors. 


one out of the 


boglands heather-splashed 
And somehow, when you are alone 
with these things, the normal balance rights 
itself, and you come back sane and clear 
eyeil, that God's in His 
and all’s right with the world. 
After some solid hours’ travelling I arrived 
bleak little 
station quite unknown to the great travelling 
public 


feeling heaven, 


at my destination, a_ rather 


When they do become aware of its 


existence the charm of Whinton—lI am re 


serving the real name for selfish reasons— 
will be lost. At present it is quite unmoved 
by Glasgow fairs and autumn holidays. On 
reaching the little cottage 
that was to be my home for the next few 
weeks, Mrs. Maclaren bustled out, beaming 
aroyalwelcome. Scamp had already slipped 
in to renew his old friendship with the cats 


whitewashed 


and Peggie, a pet lamb, now grown into a 
sheep. 
merely a shepherd’s but-and-ben, and my 
bedroom and sitting- 


My quarters were humble ones— 


room was the 
room combined, A byre wafted its odours 
from one end of the cottage, and a never- 
failing attraction was watching the cows 
come trailing home and stroll into their re- 
spective stalls. They each knew their own, 
and woe betide the new-comer who made a 
mistake. But the cottage overlooked the 
lech, and sheer out of the loch on the other 
side rose those grand old sentinel hills, 
mounting sombre guard. 

After my first walk I came back mildly 
indignant, and asked Mrs. Maclaren who 
dared poach on my preserves, for a caravan 
was drawn up on the hill-side behind the 
cottage. 

‘ It’s chust a lonely pit pody like yourself, 
Miss Cameron,” 


This might prove a congenial chum, I 


was the answer. 


thought, and asked : 

“Is she young ?” 

Mrs. Maclaren laughed. 
it’s a he. An’ a nice, 
Helps me wis the 


“It’s no’ a she, 
fair-spoken laddie he iss, 
cows, an’ whiles brings in a string o’ fish 
But he’H no’ meddle wis you,” she added, 
rightly guessing at my twinge ot annoyance. 
“Him an’ Jock have gran’ cracks. He's 
interested in an’ knows as 
about does, an’ 
that’s surprisin’ seein’ he’s from London. 
He's jog-trotted all the way in that Noah's 
Ark o' hiss, an’ he could have come m one 
day by train.” Mrs. Maclaren apparently 
did not understand the joys of caravanning 


awful sheep, 


much them as my man 


notes,’ she ontinued 


Highland “At 


**He’s ay takin’ 


in her delightful accent. 
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THE CARAVAN MAN 


the last gatherin’ he went wis them to the 
dippin’, an’ Jock says he had a wee note- 
book, an’ was ay writin’, writin’ in it.” 

No; I did not like the proximity of this 
caravan Cockney. Perhaps he was _ pro- 
specting for some building society, and next 
summer the blighting touch of the jerry 
builder would be upon the fair Jand. But 
as the days flew past and I never even caught 
a glimpse of this ‘‘ Caravan Man,”’ as I in- 
wardly dubbed him, with feminine incon- 
sistency my feelings changed : curiosity and 
pride were piqued, for I felt that he was 
purposely avoiding me—an idea strengthened 
by Mrs. Maclaren remarking : 

“ T canna understan’ what hass come over 
Mr. Denham, He was ay dodderin’ out an’ 
in here, an’ at nichts would sit by the fire an’ 
smoke a pipe wis Jock.” 

But I understood ; and, strange to say, I 
even resented this stranger’s easy familiarity 
with the Maclarens. 

On the morning of the seventh day we met, 
and the meeting was one of the most un- 
romantic on record. I was quietly enjoying 
my breakfast, with ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ propped up against the tea-cosy. 
And when I say that I had a mountain 
appetite, had helped to churn the butter 
hunt in all sorts of unthinkable corners for 
the eggs, and then watch a girdle of scones 
while Mrs. Maclaren got ready the ‘“ hens’ 
feed,’’ you will understand what I mean by 
“enjoying my breakfast.” 

Suddenly there was a tremendous hulla- 
baloo outside. Over went “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” carrying with him my cup of 
tea, and I rushed to the window in time to 
see two fat porkers tearing along as fast as 
their little short legs could carry them, 
grunting defiance as they ran. After them 
came a wild, dervish-looking figure brandish- 
ing a razor and yelling like a madman. 

‘Good gracious!” I thought. Here’s 
the Caravan Man run amok and going to 
kill the pigs !”’ I ran out as they all came 
racing back, and heard him shouting : 

“Mrs. Maclaren! Mrs. Maclaren! The 
pigs are out! You catch them at that side 
and I'll hedge them in here ! ”’ 

But Mrs. Maclaren had gone with some- 
body’s milk, and I went to the rescue. 

“ That is not the way to catch pigs,” 1 
said in my best school teacher’s manner. 
“You have nearly scared the poor things 
to death.” 


I beleve he made some sort of apology, 
but I am not sure, for the pigs engrossed my 
attent-on. By dint of gentle persuasion of 
the kind pigs understand, we got them safely 
housed in their old rickety sty, and propped 
up the door by which they had broken 
through. But it was a long, strenuous job, 
an | we were both hot and flustered by the 
time it was over. Then we straightened our- 
se!vcs and lookel at each other. After one 
glance at my companion | went off into 
shrieks of helpless laughter. He had been 
in the midst of shaving when he spied the 
p-gs wandering up the hill-side, and rushed 
out as he was, clad in shirt and trousers, 
and his face covered with lather. The 
lather had become streaky with his subse- 
quent exertions, and the result would have 
brought down the house in a pantomime 
performance. 

|—I—anust apologise for appearing like 
a comic star turn,’’ he stammered, and I 
could see his face colouring like a cock’s 
comb under the streaky lather. ‘* But— 
but——”’ 

“Oh, don't apologise,”’ I choke1; “‘ it’s— 
it’s deliciously in keeping with this,” and 
I waved my hand round our simple, un- 
conventional surroundings. He laughed too, 
such a jolly, boyish laugh; and the first 
link was forged, 

But suddenly remembering we were defy- 
ing and leaving out in the cold a very re- 
spectable old lady called Mrs. Grundy, I 
bottled my effervescence, and said primly : 

‘I suppose you are Mr. Denham, the 
Caravan Man?” 

“Yes; my name is Sidney Denham, 
and—— Oh, hang it all! Wait till 1 get 
this muck off and some togs on, and I'll 
introduce myself properl,,’’ and off he 
bolted, leaving me to cntertain the pigs 
with my evaporating laughter. 


<So 


We met many times af‘er that. Sidney 
Denham was quite presentable when clothed 
and in his right mind. But he was not the 
prospective building agent I dreaded, and 
laughed gaily at my surn ise. 

“IT may be worse than that in your estima- 
tion, Miss Cameron. I am a dreamer of 
dreams and spinner of yarns. Did you ever 
hear of Suffolk Barr?’ 

“Of course!" I affimed. What cir- 
culating library devotce has not? But 
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surely you are not Sufiolk Barr ?”’ I asked, 
with unflattering stress on the “ you,” and 
struggling with a feeling of rising awe: for 
the name was that of a famous novelist, and 
did not seem to fit the figure of the young 
athlete before me, much less the picture of 
that ludicrous introduction incident that 
flanked my mental vision. 

si Unfortunately, Iam that much maligned 
individual, and came here to get some local 
colour for a Scotch yarn. But don’t look 
so blue about it,’”’ he added with a ringing 
laugh. ‘I am quite a harmless sort of 
animal, warranted not to bite or talk shop.” 

I could scarcely grasp the news, and I was, 
if anything, disappointed. The bon camara- 
derie between us had been perfect, for he 
was a right down good sort, and the jolliest 
chum one could have. But now Mr. Sidney 
Denham, under the pen name of Suffolk 
Barr, was realms removed. A _ dreadful 
thought seared my heart: Mr. Denham was 
here for local colour; supposing I uncon- 
sciously had supplied some splashes of that 
local colour in the shape of the simple, un- 
sophisticated Scotch damsel, who in certain 
odd moments had let him glimpse the in- 
tricate pattern of her soul. Supposing I 
were to him a psychological study, and he 
was merely drawing me on, and 

“Good lord, Miss Cameron! If I bad 
admitted to being the city hangman you 
couldn't look more horror-stricken about 
There was genuine concern in_ his 
tone, and I roused myself to reply: 

“Well, I must admit that it is a little 
staggering to find one has been entertaining 
a literary lion unawares 

“ Rats!” he retorted in anything but 
literary style. ‘ Had I] not told you the 
truth that fair head of yours would be 
full of visions of vandalism: of jerry-built 
villas shrieking discordant defiance at the 
sublime; of these glorious moors being 
parcelled out into four-feet plots, each plot 
containing a pergola, a lawn, a sundial, not 
to speak of a flower border, for mudtum in 
parvo is their motto. But I thought you 
were also of the scribbling fraternity, and 
came here for peace and solitude. There 
fore I kept religiously out of your way at 
first Had I known "He broke oft 
abruptly, and glancing up in surprise, I 
caught the tail-end flicker of a look that 
sent my heart palpitating in a most 
unorthodox manner 


QUIVER 


“Had you known,” I supplied, making a 
wild bid for calmness, ‘‘ that it was no 
authoress, but an insignificant school teacher, 
you would not have respected her wish for 
soliti de,”’ 

“Perhaps not; put it that way if you 
wish. Come and see my caravan; there 
are some alterations I intend making for 
next summer.”’ And taking my hand, he 
helped me up the steep, slippery slope to 
where the caravan was perched, commanding 
a magnificent view of hill and loch, 

“Oh, this is grand!” I cried, feasting my 
eyes on the panorama spread out before me. 
“ But how did you get the caravan up 
here ? ”’ 

“I came up the other side; it is much 
easier.” 

I wondered why he did not bring me up 
the other side; it would have been better 
than that undignified scramble up the 
short, slippery grass; and, of course, he 
need not have held my hand so tightly on 
the easier slope. 

When I saw the inside of that caravan I 
gasped, and murmured, Sybarite,’’ adding 
sarcastically : 

‘] suppose you'll tell your friends that 
you have been roughing it in the wilds of 
Scotland, and they'll picture hard boards, 
washing in running streams, and the bare 
necessities of life. Whereas you are really 
lolling in the lap of luxury.” 

Every dainty convenience that money 
could buy was in that caravan. The cooking 
utensils were aluminium, and every atom of 
space was fitted and utilised after the manner 
of a yacht’s cabin. The owner pressed a 
spring, and out of the wall fell a bunk; a 
touch straightened the blankets, and there 
it was, all ready for the weary wanderer tu 
drop into—even to a little blue satin quilt 
reposing gracefully on the top. I pointes 
disdainfully to the quilt, remarking : 

* How like a man!’ 

In no wise abashed, his jolly laugh rang 
out: 

mistake. I’ve let down the wrors 
bunk.” 

Touching a second spring, another bunk 
leapt out of the seeming innocent wall, but 
this one was bare of all fripperies, and in 
place of the blue satin quilt was a neatly 
rolled sleeping-bag 

“ J] suppose that seems more in my line ? 
he queried, indicating the sleeping bes, 
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and I can assure you-——” But the 
dawning horror in my eyes arrested him as 
I gazed at that tell-tale blue satin quilt, 
at a hanging silver mirror, at the wealth of 
luxurious cushions scattered broadcast, the 
trail of the eternal feminine—and Sidney 
Denham was not a married man. 

Unconsciously I backed towards the door, 
feeling that the four walls were closing in 
and stifling me. 

The laughter died out of his face and voice 
as he said, quietly, but in a tone that cut 
like a knife: 

‘] am sorry that I overlooked the neces- 
sity of informing you that my own caravan 
got entangled in a motor smash when pass- 
ing through a Border town, and emerged a 


hopeless wreck. ‘I bought the present one 


as it stood—even to a gilt cage with a 
nerve-shattering canary—from a _ Society 


lady and her daughter who were opportunely 
passing through at the time, but who had 
become ‘fed up’ with the simple life and 
longed to get back to more exciting pursuits. 
The canary, I may add, interfcred with my 
writing, and I left it behind at a village 

I don’t know what I said, but it was one 
of those awkward moments the thought of 
which long afterwards makes one feel un- 
comfortable. When I got away from that 
hateful caravan I wished never to see it or 
its owner again. The wish ‘seemed likely to 
be fulfilled. I did not see Mr. Denham for 
some days, and my holiday Was petering out 
to a stale end: for all the zest had fizzled 
out. Why, I did not know; 
that Mr. Denham had proved too disturbing 
element. 


unless it was 


an 

One glorious day I was lying on the hill- 
side, stretched full the 
heather and fragrant bog-myrtle ; a fountain 
pen and writing pad by my side, and Scamp 
the vicinity rabbits. 
J had finished my letters and was enjoying 
a bout of dolce far niente ; but my thoughts 
were busy, circling round and round one 


length among 


somewhere in nosing 


centre figure—Mr. Denham. No doubt he 
was greatly offended at my unspoken in- 
sinuation; but why should my thoughts 


have flown to the worst conclusion ? It 
howed such a gross mind. Mr. Denham 
might have had a sister who shared his 


caravan, for all ] knew And besides, what 
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business was it of mine who his caravan 
mate was? Therein lay the rub, and my 
cheeks grew hot at the thought of it. 2 

A herd of Highland cattle were browsing 
on the higher slopes, and before my reverie 
fit came on I had been admiring the picture 
they made, and thinking how perfectly they 
fitted into the landscape. But “I be- 
came that there was something 
wrong with the herd: a strange restlessness 
had them; then magnificent 
tawny brute gave a deep bellow, and came 
plunging down the hill-side, the whole herd 
after him. It was a grand sight, and one 
which, if committed to canvas, would have 
made the painter famous. 

But my admiration soon changed to fear, 
for the tawny leader took a sudden swerve 
and came crashing straight towards me, 
foliowed by his shaggy companions. 

To think was to act, for it is not policy 
to stand in the track of a stampede and 
argue matters. 

A low sheep dike bounded my right, and 
I made for that full pelt, the thundering 
hoofs sounding ominously near. On they 
came, but I stumbled as I] ran, for the short, 


now 
conscious 


seized one 


sheep-cropped_ grass was dry and slippery. 
Scamp raced ‘by my side, barking madly 
which doubt further 
Just when safety was 


with 
inturiated the beasts. 
within reach my foot slipped, and down I 
went. On attempting to rise I pioved the 
ghastly truth—lI had dislocated my ankle 
A few yards more, and I would have reached 
that wall and ‘easily scrambled over. But 
now to reach it in time was an impossibility. 

I have been asked if my whole life flashed 
before me during these terrible moments. 


excitement, no 


Perhaps my senses were tco stunned to 
think clearly, for what I did think was that 
my new fountain pen wouldn’t be worth 
much after the bovine avalanche had passed. 
Neither would J, for that matter. 

1 felt the ground shaking with the impact 
of hoofs ; but above the din a shout reached 
me, and a figure vaulted the low stone dike. 
Strong arms encircled me, and 1 was liftel 
like an infant. But the pain in my ankle 
wrung out a cry of agony, and I faiated. 

When I opened my eyes I found | was on 
the safe side of the dike, with Mr. Denham’s 
anxious face bexding over me. 

Phank God, little girl!’ he ejac ulated 
in a tone of relief. “ J thought I had found 
what I sought only to lose it again.” 
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THE CARAVAN MAN 


The words were enigmatical to me, but 
the look on his face was not. 

“ Put your arm so ’’—and he placed my 
arm round his neck—‘ I can carry you 
better.”’ 

I obeyed, and although the pain in my 
ankle was as if a million little devils were 
jabbing red-hot needles into it, I was 
strangely happy. 

“ T suppose IT owe my life to you,” I 
murmured. 

“ That you don’t. You owe it to Scamp, 
the pluckiest little dog that ever wagged a 
tail,” he said warmly. I could not have 
reached you in time; but Scamp flew at 
the leader, sunk his teeth in his nose, and 
hung on. The brute, bellowing with rage 
and pain, tossed Scamp over the wall and 
veered back the way he came, his pals 


plunging after him.” 

* But what frightened them ?”’ I asked. 

“A strange dog got among them, began 
snapping at their heels, and there was 
trouble.” 

“ And—and is Scamp safe ? I could 
scarcely voice the question, for the pain in 
my ankle was excruciating, and unless I 
kept a grip of myself I would be once more 
among the shadows. 

“ Scamp is trotting along apparently none 
the worse for his somersault ; but the other 
dog is lying on the hill-side with his back 


broken.”’ 

Denham's eyes were anxiously scanning 
my face, and his pace quickened. . . . 

And so it came to pass that when a certain 
Board-school opened for its winter work, it 
was minus a Third Standard schoolmistress. 

Many weeks elapsed before I could put 
foot to the ground, and although my sister 
Jess came to look after me, I don’t know 
what I would have done without my con- 
stant crutch—Sidney Denham. 

One day he was guiding me along the loch- 
side with a care and tenderness that made 
me feel sad, for the time was drawing near 
when I must do without his support. There- 


fore the sooner I learnt to walk alone the 
better. 

look here, Mr. Denham, this will 
never do,” I said bravely. ‘ Lend me your 
stick ; I must learn to perambulate on my 
lonesome.” 

But he only gripped my arm the tighter. 

“Little girl,” he said solemnly, ‘ you 
will never be able to go without your 
crutch.” 

I stopped dead, a great fear filling my 
heart, for the doctor had said differently. 

On catching sight of my face he added, 
hastily : 

“Ah! not that. But I am your crutch 
now, sweetheart ; let me be your crutch for 
life. Darling! darling!’’ he cried passion- 
ately, ‘ you are the ideal that has breathed 
life into my stories, and brought me fame 
and fortune. I have sought for you, and 
now I have found you. Do you think I am 
going to let you go?” 

Circumstances over which I had no controt 
prevented me going anywhere at that 
particular moment. 

Some time afterwards—it may really have 
been a long time afterwards, for when human 
mortals are wandering in the Seventh 
Heaven they do not count time as those 
on the terrestrial plane—we sighted the cot- 
tage, and saw Jess shading her eyes from 
the sunset’s glare, and anxiously scanning 
the roadway. As we came within her 
vision she ran to meet us, scolding all the 
time. 

“Where on earth have you been? I 
thought something had happened to you.”’ 
Then she read my face, and added, laughing : 
see something has happened, old girl.’”’ 

Mrs. Maclaren put her motherly arms 
round me, whispering : 

T know’'d it wass commin’ from the first 
time I sawd him look at ye.” 

So onlookers see most of the game. . . . 

Next day Sid and I inspected the caravan 
with a view to certain alterations, for in 
future there will be a Caravan Woman. 
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OUR SHIP-FED ISLAND 


By MAYNARD BARR 


Breakfast—dinner—tea~—almost all the food on our table is brought to us these days at 


the risk of men’s lives. 


The most commonplace article of food has had, perhaps, most 


thrilling adventures, if it could but narrate them. 


T is dangerous for any country to 
depend on supplies of food from out- 
side, but the danger is accentuated in 

the case of a small island like Great Britain, 

about one-forty 


second part of the Dominion of Canada, and 


covering an area only 


densely peopled. When war broke out, it 
had become ship-fed to a perilous degre 

importing four-fifths of its corn and three 
fifths of its meat. At last the savage sink 
at-sight policy of the enemy submarines has 
before the extent 
to which we rely on other countries for pro 


made us consider as never 


visions, becoming weekly scarcer and dearer 
in our shops. 


Where from ? 

“ Where does it come from ? ” is by now 
a question of keen interest to housekeepers 
in search of sugar, margarine, bacon, cheese 
macaroni, rice, fruit, or vegetables. At the 
big markets retail dealers have not known 
from day to day what they would find, so 
much depending on vessels from the four 
quarters of the globe having safely run the 


gauntlet of submarines or not. A thrilling 
story could be made of the hairbreadth 
escapes of meat, orange, egg, bread, or 


kipper, eaten with rare thought of the brave 
men risking their lives at sea to procure them 
for the homes of Britain. IWipling has made 
the ships say : 

biscuits you 


bread that vou eat and the 


that vou suck and the 


And if anyone hin wet 


A Stupendous Affair 
It is a stupendous affair to feed forty-six 
million 


people in an island whose popula 


tion is centralised, whose arable land has 
become converted into pasture, and where 
luxury has dulled economy Who would 
have dreamed in 19t3 that the familias 
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potato would be missing from the dinner 
table, or that some 70,000 allotments would 
help supply London's vegetable dishes ? In 
1913 the Netherlands 
bushels of potatoes, 


sent us 2,530,076 


Germany 2,309,057, 
France 1,525,140, Belgium 1,002,032 ; while 
Spain, the Canary Islands, Portugal, Den- 
mark (including the Faroe Islands), Norway 
and Algeria the 
bushels sent from foreign countries, totalling 
over 8} million bushels. In addition, the 
Channel Islands, Malta and Gozo and other 
British added than a 
million bushels. Small wonder that in 1917 
it has been the potato which has first necessi- 
tated the 


ers’ shops. 


most of remaining 


more 


pt ISSESSIONS 


formation of at green- 


In the month ending March 


queues 
g1 
24th only 123 cwt. were imported—a 
of the same month 


con- 
trast with the 3,076 cwt 


in 1915. 


Tomatoes—Onions— Bananas 


tomatoes, for 


We must grow our own 
these came to us from the Canary Islands, 
the Channel Islands, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, France, Portugal and Italy. It ts 


interesting to find that in 1915 we imported 


from Egypt 2,135,030 bushels of onions, 

and even before that year we consumed 
large quantities from the Anglo-lgypuan 


Sudan, Che much-prized Spanish onion 
headed the list; but the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, the United States and France added 
the con- 


remains 


while a pathetu item 1S 


cargoes, 
tribution of 720 bushels from what 
of Belgium. That country had sent over one- 
quarter of a million bushels in 1913 Malta 
and Gozo, to the former of which soil had 
originally to be brought in’ shiploads, eX- 
ported to the Motherland /12 $40 worth ol 


£3 430 10 


rhe mcrease trom 3 


additional 


Onions 
effort as 


is significant ol 
well as of enhanced value. 

Then there is that satisfying and nutri- 
tious fruit the banana, which children and 


invalids would sorely mu from which flout 
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OUR SHIP-FED ISLAND 


can be satisfactorily manufactured and the 
skin of whech is believed to contain a valu- 
able dye. Bunches hung up to ripen in the 
shops are picked green in the Canary Islands 
and Jamaica. Those from the latter island 
are larger and coarser than the small delect- 
able “ Canaries,"’ but it is not generally 
known that from 1911 to 1914 Costa Rica 
supplied us with more bananas than either 
the Canary Islands or the British West 
Indies, and that Colombia is also a large 
exporter. Ceylon, in the opinion of a con- 
noisseur, produces the best bananas; but, 
like those of New South Wales, they can- 
not stand the long journey to England 
without deterioration. 


Apples—Pears—Oranges 

It is matter for congratulation that 
Canada is fast approaching the United 
States in its export of apples to these shores. 
\pples—raw, canned, and dried: for these 
we have a voracious appetite. They come 
from the orchards of British Columbia, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, Oregon, Tasmania and 
Australia. Of European countries Portugal 
sent us most apples in 1913, then France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Germany. 
The Channel Islands grew for us more in 
1915 than in 1914. Even in March, 1917, 
as many as 30,540 ewt. of precious apples 
passed the German submarines. We could 
ill afford to do without the juicy orange, 
raw and made into marmalade. The groves 
of Spain furnish our chief supply, but 
plenty come from Italy (where small huts 
cover the trees in winter), from Egypt, Cali- 
forma and Florida, British West Indies, 
South Africa and Portugal; we have even 
had Jaffa oranges during the war. The 
‘blood variety comes from Malta. In 
1913 Belgium's export of pears to England 
exceeded that of other European countries, 
but the first place was taken by the Nether- 
lands in 1915, France coming next. The by 
ho means small home crop is augmented by 
Australia and Tasmania, Canada, South 
\frica and the Channel Islands, while the 
canned pears of California are excellent. 


Plums from France 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Franee 
for growing for us 11,280 cwt. more plums 
In 1915 than in 1913—extra fruit which has 
come to us mainly through the magnificent 
industry of the women cultivators. It is 
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noteworthy that in 1913 Germany sent us 
more than double the plums from France. 
Grapes have found their way in vast quan- 
tities to the bedsides of our wounded men. 
That solace they owe chiefly to Spain and 
Portugal, the Channel Islands and South 
Africa also contributing a share. This fruit, 
of course, cannot equal the exquisite hot- 
house grapes grown by nurserymen here, 
but on hot summer days the small cheap 
water grape from the Continent is very wel- 
come. In dried form as currants, sultanas 
and raisins, the grape has valuable food 
properties. At present Greek currants and 
Turkish sultanas are out of the question, 
but Spain has been supplying us, and both 
California and Australia have growing in- 
dustries. One Christmas a wounded Anzac 
offered the writer delicious small raisins 
sent him from Mildura, South Australia. 


For the Thirsty 

Italy has provided most lemons, limes, and 
citrons, then Spain and Germany ; our West 
Indian islands also send contributions very 
acceptable for making lemonade. Another 
thirst-quenching fruit, the melon, comes 
from Spain and Portugal. California and 
Florida have long supplied us with canned 
peaches ; now California and Australia can 
them with the stones left in. The tropical 
pineapple comes from the Azores, Florida 
and Singapore, while Queensland and South 
Africa are now growing it so extensively 
that it is said the fruit will ere long be on 
sale in our streets for sixpence all the year 
round. The juice has medicinal properties. 
Even Hawaii sends us pines sliced in syrup. 
Both the Commonwealth and the Union 
Government are making great progress in 
soft fruit culture, and once the difficulty 
of transport in war time is passed such fruit 
will be cheap and abundant here. 


Where the Dates come from 

We are familiar with cardboard packets 
of dates—‘‘ Bussorah,”’ “ Sahara Algérien,”’ 
Tunis, Syrian, Egyptian. In 1915 Persia 
sent us 44,5590 cwt., British India 10,414, 
and even China and Gibraltar a_ small 
quantity. Figs have come from the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Portugal; the small in- 
ferior ones threaded on string and used in 
cooking are from Greece, and those for 
dessert from California. 

Nuts now form an important food—raw, 
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THE QUIVER 


as nut-food, and in margarine fo mention 
the chief, chestnuts arrive from Brittany, 
Spain and Italy, and provide a nutritious 
= for dinners, 
while the flour can be used for bread-making 
is on the Continent; coco-nuts, 
originally from the Pacific 
Indian Oceans, have been shipped from the 
almonds have 


second course ”’ war-time 
coming 
islands of and 
Indies and tropical Africa ; 
been coming from Spain during the war ; 
Brazil nuts, as of old, from Brazil; peanuts 
(really a sort of bean) from Virginia, China 
from France (before 
and 


and Java; walnuts 
the from Belgium also) ; 
pine cones from Italy. 

As to corn, this country has gradually 
become dependent on the extending wheat 
culture of Canada, Australia and the United 
States, as well as on the older wheat lands 
of Russia, Hungary, Rumania and India. 
In the pre-war year of 1913 the import of 
flour valued at 


war edible 


grain, and 
£85,495,000, and the consumption of wheat 
and flour head in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 3.3 cwt. To put it 
roughly, four out of every five loaves were 


corn was 


wheat per 


imported. As oats can be better grown than 
wheat in many parts of the British Isles, 
this grain must now serve as part substi- 
tute, with maize, barley, or rye. Rye bread 
eaten buttered, thinly with a 
bread and sandwiched with 
cheese, is excellent. 


cut, slice of 


wheat shaved 


Rice and Macaroni 

In packet form many kinds of rolled and 
prepared wheat now cross the Atlantic to us 
and have appreciably eked 
important food 


from America 
out the bread ration 


grain, rice, is associated with China, India 
and Farther India; but at present the 


yellowish Java and unpolished Japan rice 
are on sale. The Japanese do not eat their 
rice polished, declaring it deteriorates in the 
proces Che round kind of macaroni is made 
from Italian wheat, but another sort, in the 
flat rich in 


now imported from Japan. Wed lentils come 


form of strips and gluten, is 


from Egypt. The brown ones used to come 
from Germany. Butter beans are from Lima, 
and haricot beans from Rangoon. 


For beet sugar we used to rely upon Ger 


nany, Holland, Belgium and France; con 
equently we have now been glad of such 
cane sugar as the East and West Indies 


British Guiana, Barbados Brazil and India 


; glad, too, to get maple sugar 


could supply ; 
from Canada. 

Eggs from near European countries have 
greatly diminished. In 1913 Hfolland sent 
us 5,778 tons, but only 795 tons in 1916, 
Kecently the stocks have been replenished 
by eggs from China—a far cry !—and a small 
white kind useful for cookery from Egypt— 
again a far cry! Ifome supplies of butter 
are supplemented from Denmark, Holland, 
During the last three 
butter on 
wisely factories for 
been started this 
country. IHfolland, the United 
States and New Zealand now export to us 


France and America. 


years margarine replaced 


many tables, 
its manufacture 


and very 
have 


Canada, 


quantities of cheese 

Though this island is girt with seas rich in 
fish, we import cod and salmon from Canada, 
ven 
Dutchmen, Norwegians and Portuguese fish 


and sardines from the Mediterranean. 


for us. 

Poultry is obtained from France, Russia 
and the United States, and bacon and hams 
United States 
Ireland, 


456,726,000 


from Denmark, Canada, the 
and, of course, trom our own 

As to meat, we 
worth in 1913, 
called) and frozen 


imported 
alive (on hoof’ as it Is 
beef from the Argentine, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Australia; mutton 


and lamb from New Zealand and Australia 


A Call for Self-Sacrifice 


It is evident from this brief survey that 
the sudden diminution of such vast supplies 
of meat, corn and fruit must test the stay- 
ing power of our race, and call forth pat- 
the mighty 


upon the 


riotic self-sacrifice worthy of 


Empire whose future depends 
Motherland’s long, steadfast 


months or years till the sword is sheathed 


endurance for 
and right triumphant. The war has at least 
opened our eyes to the wondrous resources 
we possess and to the fact that the [empire 
may become completely self-dependent,; 
never again need even medicinal drugs from 
Germany—every raw material, mineral and 
fruit of the earth being found within it and 


only awaiting production. Indeed, it has 
been said that with the resources at com- 
mand the whole cost of the war could be 
made good in but two generations. The 
more reason every Briton should carry on 


teeth, and make the 
island 


grimly set his or het 


enemy's threat to tarve our 


possible. 


be 


A 
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A UNIQUE SUN-BONNET 
FOR THE 


OUTDOOR WORKER 


ATERIALS: Three balls of Ososilkie 
M lustre evectat cotton, size 5; a 
stout steel hook, No. 16; Walker's 
bell gauge ; and three yards of 2-inch ribbon, 


white or coloured. 

Make a ring of 5 ch. 

1st rvound.—3 ch. (for 1 tr.), then 15 tr. 
into the ring, 1 ss. into the top of the first 
3 ch. (Every round is commenced with 
3 ch. and is ended with ss. unless otherwise 
stated.) 

2nd round.—2 tr. into every tr. of Ist 
round, taking up both threads at the top of 
the stitches. 

3rd vound.—* 1 tr., then 2 tr. into next 
tr.; repeat from * all round, finishing with 
I ss. into the first tr. 


The neck, as well as the head, is quite 
shaded from the sun. 


ABBREVIATIONS: Ch., chain; d.c., double crochet: 
tr., treble ; ss, slip-stitch; pt., picot; h., hole. 


Showing how very becoming the Sun- 
bonnet looks on the head. 


4th round.—* 2 tr., 2 tr. into next tr. ; 
repeat from * all round, 

Continue to work thus till eight rounds 
are completed, but in the 8th round there 
should be 6 tr. between each increase. 

Work six rounds with 1 tr. into each 
stitch, taking up both loops at the top as 
usual. 

15th rvound.—Begin with 3 ch. as in pre- 
vious rounds, 1 tr. in the next tr., * 2 ch., 
miss one, 2 tr. into next tr.; repeat from 
* all round, finishing with a ss. after 2 ch. 

16th round.—Ss. into next hole, 4 ch., 1 tr. 
into the same hole, * 1 ch., 1 tr., 1 ch., 1 tr. 
into the next hole; repeat from * all 
round, 

17th vound.—5 ch., 1 tr. into the first hole, 
* 1 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr., all into the next 
hole ; repeat from * all round. 

18th round.— 3 ch. as usual, t tr. into the 
first hole, 2 ch., 2 tr. in same hole, * 2 tr., 
2 ch., 2 tr. into next hole; repeat from *. 

19th round.— 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch., 2 tr. into 
first hole, * 2 tr., 3 ch., 2 tr. into next hole ; 
repeat from * all round. 

20th round.—-3 ch., 2 tr., 3 ch., 3 tr. into 
first hole, * 3 tr., 3 ch., 3 tr. into next hole ; 
repeat from *, finishing as usual. 

21st round.—3 ch., 1 tr., 1ch., 2 tr., 3 ch., 
2 tr., 1 ch., 2 tr., all into same hole, * 2 tr., 
1 ch., 2 tr., 3 ch., 2 tr., 1 ch., 2 tr., all into 
next hole; repeat from *. 

22nd round.—Ss. into the hole after the 
first 2 tr., 1 d.c., 5 ch., 1 d.c, into same hole, 
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THE QUIVER 


2 ch.. 1 dc. into next hole, 5 ch., 1 d.c. in 


same hole, 3 ch., 1 d.c. in next hole, 5 ch., 


I into same hole, * 3 ch., 1 d.c. in next 
ho 5 ch., 1 d.c. in same hole, 3 ch., 1 d.c. 
in next hole, 5 ch., 1 d.c. in same hole, 3 ch., 
tr d.c. in next hole, 5 ch., © d.c. in same 
hole, 3° h. ; repeat from * all round. There 


should be 3 pts. of 5 ch. at the top of each 
fan and 3 ch. between the fans. 

Chis completes the main part of the sun- 
bonnet. There is a second frill inside to give 
extra shade to the eyes and neck. Take the 
first frill at the 16th round and hold it down 
against the right side while working. Carry 
the 1st round along the base of the 16th 
round. Work I tr. into the ch. between the 
groups of 2 tr., 3ch., 1 tr., * Ich., miss 2 tr., 
1 tr., 3 ch., 1 tr. in same hole; repeat from 
* all round, finishing the round as usual 

2nd rvound—Inner Frill.—Ss. into centre 
of first hole of 3 ch., 6 ch. (first three to 
serve as 1 tr.), 1 tr. into same hole; * 3 ch., 
1 tr., 3 ch. and £ tr. into next hole; repeat 
from *, finishing as usual. 

3rd vound.—Same as the 2nd. 

ith round.—®6 ch., I tr. in first hole, * 1 tr., 
3 ch., rt tr. in next hole; repeat from *, 
finishing with 1 ss. on third of first 6 ch. 

sth round Same as the 4th. 

6th round.—Ss. into centre of first hole, 
same hole, 1 d.c. into next hole; * 1 tr., 
2 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr., 2ch., 1 tr. into next 
hole of three ch., t d.c. into next hole of two 
ch. ; repeat from * all round 

This finishes the crochet part of the 


bonnet. The ribbous should now be added. 
Find the beginning of the rounds, to serve 
as centre back. Count nine pairs of tr. in the 
15th round of the crochet from the centre of 
crown, Cut off © vard of ribbon for the 
first string, and with a flat threader run it 
alternately under and over eighteen pairs 
of tr. of the above-mentioned round, the 
commencement of the round being as nearly 
as possible in the centre. Turn in the end 
of the ribbon and secure it neatly on the 
wrong side of the work with a few stitches, 
Take a second length of ribbon, start where 
the first piece has been sewn, and run it 
over and under the same pairs of treble. 
Fasten it in the same way at the other end 
of running. The rest hangs down as strings 
to be tied under the chin. 

Take the remaining piece of ribbon, 
Begin where one of the strings is fastened, 
pass it under three pairs Over 3. 
under 3, over 3, under 3, and over 1 and 
under 1 eight times. Where it passes over 
and under only one pair, the ribbon should 
be drawn out to make eighi loops, which 
gives a fancy finish to the top of the bonnet, 
each loop being about 3 inches long. Thread 
the nibbon along the second side to corre- 
spond, and fasten off where the second string 
was sewn, making a swallow-tail end by 
way of finish. 

If desired, a lining made of a circle of 
coloured sateen may be added, but most 
workers will prefer the time-honoured cab 
bage-leaf, which may be had at the expense 
neither of time nor trouble, 


THE “HEATON” BORDER AND CORNER 


SE Ardern’s No. 26 lustre crochet 
A hole is 
2 chain with a treble into the third 


cotton and size 6 needle 


chain stitch. Commence with 25 chain and 
+ chain to turn, which count as the first 
treble 

Ist vow 7 tr. 2h. 4 tr. (including one 
made) 3 h. Och. to turn, four of which count 
as the edge treble and the remaining two 
for the first hole on 


i - , then an ex- 
tension of 6 ch. and 4 to turn. 
3rd vou 7 tr. on the extension, ending 


on the first treble below, then 3 h. 4 tr. 


jth row 5 h. 4 tr. 2 h. 7 tr., then the 
extension again, 

5th vow > tr. on extension, 3 h. 4 tr. 
6h. 6 ch. 

6th row.— th. 4tr.2h.4tr. 2h. 4tr. 2h 


7 tr., the extension again 


th vow,—7 tr. on the extension, 3 h. 
28. 7 tr. 2h. Och 

goth row Slip over the trebles and 


commence over the first hole with 
tr.2h.4 tr 2h gtr 2h 
6 ch. 

1olh rou 6h: 4 tr. 3 h. 7 tr. 

yow.—Ship over the trebles and com- 
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THE 


mence over the first hole with 7 tr. 2 h. 4 tr. 
5 h. © ch. 

12th row.—4 h. 4 tr. 3 h. 7 tr. 

13th vow.—Slip over the trebles again, 
then make 7 tr. 2 h. 
4 tr. 3h. Och. 

14th row. Repeat 
from 2nd row. 

To form the corner, 
complete a row cor- 


responding with the 


“ HEXAGON EDGING 


Slip over the trebles, and arrange the work 
so as to complete the other half of the corner. 
Make a 6 ch. extension and 4 to turn. 

11th row.—7 tr. on the extension (count- 
ing the 4 ch. as the 
first), then slip up to 
the point. 

12th row.—7 tr., 
then the extension 
again, 

13th vow.—7 tr. on 


2nd row, make the 4 the extension, 4 h., 
usual extension and ™ slip up to the point. 
4 ch, to turn, 14th row.—4 h. 7 tr. 
3rd row of corner.— 15th rvow,—Slip over 
7 tr. on the extension, the trebles and com- 
ph. 4 tr. th., this row mence over the first 
»? ends here; turn with hole with 7 tr. 1 h. 4 
tch tr. 2 h., slip up to 
jth row.—7 tr. 4h point. 
7 tr., make the exten- 16th row.—4 h. 7 tr. 
sion again, 17th row.—Slip over 
sth vrow.—7 tr. on Showing the corner of a Tray-cloth on the trebles, then make 
the extension, 5h. which the lace is sewn. 7 tr. 4h., slip up to 
ytr., end of row; turn point. 
with © ch. 18th row.—4 h. 7 tr. 
oth row.—1 h. 4 tr. 2 h. 4tr. rh. 7 tr., 19th row.—Slip over the trebles, then 
the extension again. make 7 tr. 2 h. 4 tr. r h., slip up to ; 
row 7 tr. on the extension, 4h. 7tr.; point. 
turn here with 4 ch. 20th row.—1 h. 4 tr. 2 h. 7 tr., then the 
Sth rou 9 extension again, 
oth vow.—Slip over the trebles, then make 21st rvow.—7 tr. on the extension, 3 h. 
th. 4 tr. 6 ch. 4 tr. 4h. 6 ch. 
loth row.—2 h. 7 tr. Repeat from 4th row of border, 
THE “HEXAGON” EDGING 
(Carried out in Knitting) 
Cm on 14 stitches and k. across ath row.—KK. 4, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, 
plain k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 5, make 1, k. 2. 4 
ist row.—K. 2, k. 2 tog., make I, oth rvow.—Ix. 5, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 
¢ k. 2 tog., k. 6, make 1, 1, k. 7, make 1, k: 2 
k. 2. tog. 
2nd rou Also 4th, 11th vow.—K. 5, k. 2 
oth, Sth, toth, tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., 
14th, and 16th rows k LAA 4 k. 6, make 1, k. 2 
pl. tog. 
3rd vow Kk. 1, k. 2 row.— IKK. 4, k. 2 
tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., 
k. 6, make 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2. k. 6, make 1, k, 2 tog. 
5th row.—IX. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 3, 15th row.—Kx. 3, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2. tog., k. 6, make 1, k. 2 tog. 
ABBREVIATIOD K., knit; pl, plain ; tog., together, 
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SOME DISHES FROM OTHER LANDS 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE British housewife, excellently 

though she performs her duties of 

catering and, in many cases, cook- 
ing food for her family, is very apt to 
become groovy. Who amongst my readers 
has not heard the proud assertion, “ | 
always use my mother’s or grandmother's 
recipe’ for this or that dish, uttered in 
such tones as to make it very evident 
that discussion on the subject is defi- 
nitely closed and there is no more to be 
said ? And the consequence is that the familv 
has to go on eating the same food cooked 
in the same way just because such dishes 
were thus prepared in the childhood homes 
of either father or mother. 


Men as Bad as Women 

Men, in this respect, are every bit as bad, 
if not worse, than women. ‘ As mother made 
it ’’’ has become a stock phrase for ridicule. 
Another extraordinary point about the man 
is that he wi!l often ask his wife to reduce 
the housekeeping expenditure and then 
firmly refuse even to taste new dishes which 
are provided on the grounds of economy. 
This insular trait in the British character is 
recognised all over the world, and in every 
quarter of the globe beef steak and other 
supposedly necessities, spelt and 
pronounced in divers curious ways, are 
provided for the travellers who hail from 
the island whose inhabitants are known to 
subsist mainly on these foods. Occasion- 
ally one partakes of a meal at the house 
of a friend who has lived long abroad and 
has brought home the custom of serving 
foreign dishes at her luncheon or dinner 
table. On these rare occasions one of the 
many different kinds of curries (I am told 
there are over fifty in India alone) makes its 
appearance, or a very good imitation of the 
celebrated ‘ palm-oil chop,”’ so beloved by 
all West African coasters. Or perhaps one’s 
friends have lived in Italy, and ‘ Mont 
Blane (a delicious concoction of whipped 
cream, chestnuts, and red currant jelly), 
gnocchi, or one of the several macaroni 
dishe for which Naples is famous, forms 
part of the meal. There are, however, 
hundreds and hundreds of appetising ways 
of producing very fair copies of Continental 
and foreign dishes, and at the present 
moment such imitations are valuable’ be- 
many of them are composed of in- 
rredients which are not, as yet, restricted 
by the Food Controller. 


cause 
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I have carefully seleeted some _ recipes 
which have been culled from travellers whose 
wanderings have taken them far from home 
and British national dishes, 


Gnocchis au Gratin 

Ingredients.—1} gills water, 1} 0z. mar 
garine, 3 oz. flour, 1 oz. semolina, 3 oz. grated 
3 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls bread- 
crumbs, } gill white sauce, salt and pepper. 

The Italians use stale grated Gruyére 
cheese for this dish, but the remains of a 
piece of Cheddar, Cheshire, Gloucester, or 
other similar cheese can be substituted. The 
breadcrumbs which are to be sprinkled over 
the top can be made from a stale crust 
baked in the oven and rolled into not too 
fine crumbs. 

Put 1 oz. of margarine into a saucepan 
with the water. As soon as it boils sprinkle 
in the flour (previously sieved) and _ stir 
over the fire until the paste is cooked—.e. 
when it leaves the sides and bottom of 
the saucepan clean. Take off the fire, and 
when the mixture has somewhat cooled 
beat in the eggs one at a time. Add two- 
thirds of the cheese, the semolina, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Drop tablespoonfuls 
of the paste into a pan of boiling water and 
cook for ten minutes. Drain and arrange 
in a fireproof dish, Pour the sauce over; 
mix the rest of the cheese with the bread- 
crumbs, and sprinkle over the sauce. Bake 
in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 


cheese, 


Fish Pie as Made in Poland 

In its native country the pie is made of 
fresh-water fish, but the English copy with 
dried haddock or fresh hake or cod ts, if 
anything, nicer than the original 

Cook a medium-sized dried haddock and 
take the flesh from the bones and skin. Chop 
finely, and put into a basin with 3 table 
spoonfuls of white sauce, the raw yolk of 
an egg, and 1 tablespoonfui of chopped 
parsley. Season with cayenne, nutmeg and 
salt. Take § Ib. of short pastry, roll out 
square, pile the fish filling on one half, fold 
and press the edges firmly together I5rush 
with an egg and cook in a greased baking 
dish for half an hour. Boiled or steamed 
fish left over from a previous meal can be 
used, and the scrapings of the sauce boat 
will usually provide the necessary motsture. 
The yolk of the egg can be omitted from the 
mixture, but it certainly helps to bind the 
filling, keeps it light and moist, and lessens 
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SOME DISHES FROM OTHER LANDS 


the risk of any of the contents oozing be- 
tween the edges of the pastry. 


Russian Salad 

A Russian salad is by no means unknown 
in this country, and at this season of the 
year when vegetables are plentiful it pro- 
vides a very appetising and economical dish. 
To be a complete success the salad must be 
carefully prepared and methodically ar- 
ranged, for if the various parts are just put 
into the bowl anyhow, and the dressing 
poured in haphazard, the dish will look un- 
tidy and by no means calculated to stimu- 
late an appetite on a hot summer’s day. 

In Russia tit-bits of cold chicken, game, 
anchovies, flakes of fresh or dried salmon, 
and any other toothsome scraps that can 
be collected are mixed with the vegetables. 
The meaty part, however, accommodates it- 
self to circumstances, and any uninteresting 
left-overs of cold meat or fish eked out, 
or not, as required, with slices of hard- 
boiled eggs, can be converted into a dish 
much appreciated after a day’s hard work. 

Take two crisp cabbage lettuces, washed 
and well dried, and cut them into fine 
shreds, half a basket of mustard and cress, 
small sprigs of cauliflower, 1 teacupful of 
peas, and the same quantity of small carrots, 
Cut the meat into neat strips or small cubes 
and the hard-boiled eggs into quarters. If 
sardines or anchovies are used they must be 
scraped and boned. 

Any recipe that is commonly used to 
produce a thick creamy dressing will sutfice. 
The peas, cauliflower, and carrots must be 
tossed separately in the following mixture : 
Stir together 2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
and 1 tablespoonful of vinegar (tarragon can 
be used if liked), add pepper, salt, and 1 
teaspoonful of chopped gherkins or capers. 
The vegetables and meat are arranged tidily 
in a salad bowl, and the thick dressing can 
be either poured over at the last minute or 
served separately. 


Luncheon Eggs as Served in Holland 

Allow one egg and a slice of hot buttered 
toast for each person. Melt a little margarine 
ina frying-pan, and when hot put ina finely 
sliced onion. Cook till delicately crisp and 
brown. Fry the eggs lightly on both sides, 
lay each on a piece of toast, sprinkle with 
the fried onion, salt, pepper, and a squeeze 
of lemon juice. We generally omit the toast 
and have the eggs served on either boiled 


rice or spinach 


A Chinese Rice Dish 
Iam giving these rice recipes because, at 
the time of writing, there is plenty of rice 


in the country and there is no reason to 
restrict the consumption. 

Take 3} Ib. of steak and cut it into very 
small pieces. Put in a saucepan with a gener- 
ous § pint of water, and cook very slowly 
and gently until the meat is tender. Beat 
two eggs and stir into the meat, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Have ready a cupful of 
well-cooked rice, spread this thickly over 
the bottom of a vegetable dish, pour the meat 
over, and serve very hot. The Chinese also 
serve little pieces of fried pork on a bed of 
rice, and the friend who gave me this recipe 
says that both results are excellent. 


An Indian Vegetable Dish 

Cook 1 pint of fresh peas and 1 teacupful 
of rice separately. Heat 1 tablespoonful of 
olive oil in a frying-pan, slice 2 onions very 
finely, and fry them till slightly brown. Stir 
them into the mixed peas and rice. In the 
winter dried peas can be used, and this is 
a splendid substitute for potatoes with any 
kind of roast meat. 


Sweet Rice as Prepared in Spain 

Put 3 0z. rice into a double saucepan with 
1 pint of milk. Cook till the rice has ab- 
sorbed all the milk. Stir in the beaten yolk 
of an egg and the stiffly-whisked white with 
a little sugar. Lastly add 3 tablespoonfuls 
of orange juice or any approved fruit cordial 
or syrup, turn into a pie-dish, and bake in a 
hot oven till the top is slightly browned. 

Here are two Swiss methods of dealing 
with vegetables: 


Braised Lettuces 

Ingredients.—As many small cabbage let- 
tuces as people, about four little carrots per 
lettuce, 2 onions, 2 Oz. margarine, seasonings, 
and brown gravy. Wash the lettuces and, 
if necessary, remove the outer leaves. 
Scrape the carrots and put them with the 
lettuces into a casserole. Cut the onions into 
thin slices and fry them, add to the casserole 
with pepper and salt. Pour in enough gravy 
to half fill the casserole, put on the lid, and 
stand in a warm oven for two hours. 


Vegetable Marrow au Gratin 

A small green marrow, 1 cucumber, an 
onion, a few breadcrumbs and a little grated 
cheese, 3 tablespoonfuls white sauce, pepper 
and salt. 

Peel the marrow and cucumber and cut 
into slices. Grease a fireproof dish, sprinkle 
with breadcrumbs, chopped onion, and 
cheese. Lay in the pieces of marrow and 
cucumber, then cover with the white sauce 
and breadcrumbs and cheese. Bake in a hot 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
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The Blessing of Noble Effort 
T is better to lose health like a spend 
thrift than to waste it like a mise1 All 
who have meant good work with thei 
whole hearts have done geod work, although 
they may die before they have the time 
to sign it. Every heart that has beat strong 
and cheerfully has left a hopeful impulse 
behind it in the world.—Rosertr Louis 
STEVENSON. 
IX that makes a little child happier for 
half an hour is a co-worker with God 


se 
The Value of a Friend 


A BLESSED thing it is for any man o1 
woman to have a triend: one human 
soul whom we can trust utterly ; who know 
the best and the worst of us, and who loves 


us, In spite of all our faults who will speak 
the honest truth to us, while the world 
flatters us to our face and laughs at us behind 


our back; who will give us counsel and 
reproof in the day of prosperity and_ self 
conceit, but who, again, will comfort) and 
encourage us in the day of difficulty and 
world leaves us alone to 
fight our own battle as we can If we have 
had the good tortune to win such a triend, 
let us do anything rather than lose him We 
must give and forgive, live and let live It 
our friends have faults, we must bear with 
We must hope all things, endure all 
rather than lose that most precious 


orrow, when the 


them 


thing 
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of all earthly 
And a triend once won need never be lost, if 
we will only be trusty and true to ourselves. 
Friends may part, not merely in body, but 


possessions—a trusty friend. 


In the bustle of business 
and the accidents of life they may lose sight 
of each other for years, and more —they may 
begin to differ in their success in life, in their 
opinions, In their habits, and there may be 
for a time coldness estrangement 
between them ; but not for ever, if each will 
be but trusty and true. For then, according 
to the beautiful figure of the poet, they will 
be like two ships which set sail at morning 
from the same port, and ere nightfall lose 
and go each on 1ts own 


in spirit for a while 


sight of each other 
and at its own pace, for many days, 
storms and seas; and yet 


course 
through many 


meet again and tind themselves Iving side 


by side in the same haven, when the long 
voyage Is past. —CHAKLES NWINGSLEY. 


I. always have time cnough if we apply 
it 


D° not pray for easy lives ; pray to be 
stronger men and women. Do not 
equal to your powers ; pray 
rhen the 


doing of your work shall be no miracle, but 
very 


pray for tasks 
for power equal to your task 


you yourself shall be the miracle. 
day you hall wonder at yoursell, at the 
richness of hte which has come to you by the 
grace of God.—PHILLIps BROOK» 
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On Anniversaries 

HEN the calendar points to Janu- 

ary the First, we people of all ages 

and kinds celebrate the occasion with 
due pomp and ceremony. There is no par- 
ticular reason, as far as I know, why the 
year should start with January rst, or why 
we should hold it in especial honour, Of 
course, all sorts of Acts of Parliament have 
come into operation on January Ist, but as 
they have been good, bad, and indifferent 
I do not see that that makes much differ- 
ence to the day as such. For instance, the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland became 
effective on January Ist, 1801, but in view 
of the way the union with Ireland was 
brought about and the subsequent course 
of proceedings, I do not like to claim too 
much for the day on that account. The 
facts that the German Empire was estab- 
lished on that date—in 1871—and that in 
1822 Greece declared her independence of 
lurkey, arouse mixed feelings within us, 
alas ! and the prestige of the day is certainly 
net heightened when we note that on 
January tst, 1842, the British in Afghan- 
istan surrendered, and that on the same 
lay—in 18960——-Dr. Jameson surrendered to 
the Boers. Certainly the Commonwealth 
of Australia was proclaimed on that date 
igot), but July—as I shall subsequently 
how——more fittingly deserves the honour 
of that achievement, and when we further 
learn that it was on New Year's Day in 
Ab. 1000 that the Christian world looked 
lor the second coming of Christ—and was 
disappointed — January Ist seems the more 
discredited, as it must also be by the un- 
fortunate circumstance that a great many 
New Year resolutions, duly made and 
olemnly sealed, have likewise proved dis- 
appointing |! It is surely an unsound basis 
on which January Ist has claimed pre- 
eminence above its fellows, 


Dominion Day, for a Start 
NE dare not suggest that we should, 
instead, celebrate April) ist—that is 
devoted to the festival of All Fools—but 


why not July rst, when the calendar makes 
a break at a more genial season of the year ? 
Indeed, when you come to look into it, the 
month of July teems with anniversaries of 
great events of the past, some of them 
particularly appropriate at this time of 
times, and to this British Empire of ours. 
First of all, July rst is Dominion Day, and 
this year we shall have special cause for 
honouring the occasion, for it marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Dominion of 
Canada. What splendid fruit has been 
borne of that “‘ Act of Canadian Confedera- 
tion ’’ which took effect on July 1st in the 
year 1867! I have mentioned Australia, 
but we might note in that connection that 
it was on July 9th, 1900, that the Royal 
assent was given to the constitution of 
the Commonwealth. 


<§o 


The Days of Liberty 

UT there must surely be something 

potent in the air of July that tends 
to lhberty and progress. One has only to 
recall the days of the French Revolution, 
and to note that it was on July 14th, 1789, 
that the Bastille fell. But our new American 
Allies will be impatient to remind us—if we 
need such hint—that we must go a few 
years farther back—to 1776—and recall that 
on July tst began the historic debate which, 
on the 4th, culminated in the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. This 
year, when we have paid due honour 
to Dominion Day, we shall accord the 
fullest recognition to the Independence 
Day of the Stars and Stripes. We are of 
no two opinions now in regard to the rights 
of that historic quarrel ; once more we are 
allied together to carry out the principles 
for which Washington fought. Long live 
America and the cause of freedom every- 


‘re ! 
where ! 


Belgian Independence 
HIS by no means ends the record of 
the month. Our older and long-tried 
Allies, the Belgians, will, on July ist, mark 
the eighty-seventh anniversary of Belgian 


ral 

\\ 
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Independence. It was a goodly show they 
ide in 1905 when the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary was celebrated in May 
they soon honour it there again is the wish 
and prayer of all of us! By the way, it is 
on July 25th that the Belgians will celebrate 
the birthday of their noble Queen, Eliza- 
beth. Then we must remember that it 
was on July oth, in 1816, that the Argen- 
tine Republic declared its independence of 
Spain, whilst a year before that—on July 
sth, 1815—the victorious Allies entered 
Paris after defeating Napoleon at Waterloo. 


** God Save the King” 
B' [ perhaps we may be pardoned if we 


o back a little farther into our own 
history and note that it was on 


Brussels, 


lomesti 


July 1st, 1607, that “* God Save the King ” 
was first sung by the choir of the Royal 
Chapel. I sometimes feel that there is 


something inadequate about our National 
Anthem— it does not at all express all the 
hopes and desires we would put into words 
in these historic and terrible times. Yet 
whenever we stand to this old and 
simple refrain, somehow we are thrilled 
through and through “Send him 
torious "’ may be inadequate, but it is full 
of meaning just now; and we even go on 
to the verse with “ Frustrate his 
knavish tricks ’ with a fervour we should 
ourselves incapable of not 


sing 


vic- 


Sec ond 


have deemed 

so very long ago. So 

Back to Gettysburg and the Mutiny 
ATU RALLY, our American Allies have 
a whole sheaf of anniversaries that 

ire not so familiar to us Particularly do 


they go back to the dark era of the Civil 
War, which, only fifty or sixty years ago, 
their older citizens still remember with 
poignant feelings It was a dark day in 


the history of the Union when, on July tst, 
1862, President Lincoln called for 
volunteers How splendidly does the cour 
age, the patience, the perseverance and 
trust of President Lincoln stand out against 
the background of that long and devastat- 
ing war. With every form of discouragement 

trial, with every temptation to falter 


300 


and 
and to compromise, he went straight on, and 
it is interesting to note that his reward 
was assured when, on July tst, 1863, the 
Battle of Gettysburg started. Doubtless 
there were Americans fighting in our great 
Army on the Somme who remembered that 
fact when on July tst of last year they took 
part in our great offensive 


li July recalls dark days to the people 


of the United States, it also to 
us, for it is just sixty years ago that the 
Indian Mutiny burst upon our fathers, and 
on July 2nd, of 1857, the siege of Luck- 
now by the Sepoys began. Sixty years is 
not a long spell in the life of a nation, and 
how much cause for gratitude have we now 
for the splendid loyalty of India—a loyalty 
tried but not found wanting during the 
tempest of the Great War. 


Ending the “ Splendid Isolation ” 

IE are thoroughly used by now to being 

one of great confederation of 
nations, but it was not so long ago that 
with satisfaction or otherwise—we looked 
around on our “ splendid isolation.”’ Amer- 
icans can sympathise with us as we now 
recall the mingled feelings with which we 
first heard that an alliance had been formed 
between this country and Japan. Anyhow, 


does 


as a part of history with significance to 
us in this war, we may note that it was 
on July ith, tort, that the treaty be- 
tween Britain and Japan was renewed for 


ten years. Without rashness, perhaps | 
may be permitted to prophesy that the war 
will be over before this treaty comes up for 


renewal ! 


From War to Peace 

HEN once you get well into July, an- 

niversaries crowd themselves on one’s 
attention. Germany—and still more France 
—will not forget that it was on July 15th, in 
that the Franco-German broke 
out. If we in this country do not recall 
that so well, at least 
forget the July of tory, when, after those 
hurried negotiations so anxiously watched 
and feverishly discussed, Germany, on the 
last day of the month, prepared and launched 
her ultimatum on a world ill-prepared to 
fight the great war of the nations. How- 
must close the chapter 
on a better, more hopeful note It was on 
the last day of July, just ten years ago, 
that the foundation stone of the Palace of 
Peace at The Hague was laid. Oh, empty 
Palace of Peace! What hopes went to the 
and what grim irony has 
Yet surely, in the 
than we dare 


1570, 
/ 


none of us will ever 


soever that be, we 


making of you, 
followed your building ! 
near future, perhaps nearet 
to hope, your empty courts shall come to 


life again, and shall 


see the nations of 


the world met in 
conference to pro 
claim a peace that 


hall endure 


ak 
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—the guarantee given with all DURO cloths.”’ 


(Trade Mark) 
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“Garment replaced if colour fades 
| 


‘| DURO CAMBRIC 
*““DURO”’ Fabrics are 
& with fine cord running through. Can DURODYE and are ab- ry 
re be had in forty designs—self-white in solutely fadeless. iz 
Ay, various size cords, also white and self- ie 
coloured grounds in various size stripes (ex 
ag and checks, in sky, butcher, pink or BURO PIQUE be 
me black. 31 inches wide, 1/64 per yard. 
—with a special soft velour 
ia 0h) Other of the Duro Fadeless Fabrics finish. Suitable for dresses, tree 
are the well-known DURO NURSE, a coats and_ skirts, and the 4 
ss cloth of wonderful wearing quality, for fashionable coat - frocks. In : 4 
& (15) morning dresses, overalls, nurses’ cos- plain white in various size ob ) 
as x tumes, and heavy wear generally. cords, also white grounds with ik rb 0) 
# aan 30 inches wide, 1/64 per yard. sky, butcher, pink, helio, brown, any ti 
= A) | DURO ZEPHYRS grey or black, in fine, medium ba 
S, and bold cords. 40 inches wide, 
DURO SHIRTINGS, etc., etc. 2/6 per yard. 
sb is) Ask your retailer, or write for patterns and the name of the A 
“ Ob nearest retailer, to Koom 33, British Textile Syndicate, Waterloo (Gb 
Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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THE BOY 
—lIS HE 


WORTH 
SAVING ? 


According to the Home Secre- 
tary, nearly Oneethird of 
Britain's potential new popula- 
tion perishes before it is 
one year old, while thousands 
of older children are maimed 
by cruelty and neglect. 


Children were never more precious to the 


State than now 


To Save them is to strengthen the Foundations of Empire. 


The National Children's Home cares for fatherless, unfortunate, 
imperilled, and afflicted little ones. It has 15 Branches in various parts of 
England and 1 in Canada It has nurtured 12,000 children and now has 2,500 
in its care. Over 1,000 Old Boys are to-day serving in His Majesty's Forces. 
More than 2,000 are Empire-building over-seas. 


The National Children's Home is not a make-shift institution, receiving a 
child to-day and to-morrow turning him over to someone else. Children are 
delicate organisms, needing individual and discriminating care. Ours remain 
with us, on an average, five-and-a-half years. 


If you think it WORTH WHILE to save the children, will 
you send us, to-day. a Patriotic Gift? 


£1 will clothe a child for six months; £10, plus the 
State allowance, will keep a soldier's orphan for a 
year. Even a shilling will alleviate some child's lot. 


THE Epiror, Tue QOviver, La Belle Sanvage, London, FE.C.4— who 
cordially commends this Institution to your sympathy—will gladly receive and 
forward your gifts. Further particulars may be obtained from 


THE PRINCIPAL (REV. W. HODSON SMITH), 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson), 
104-122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I. 


Treasurers: J. R. BARLOW, Esgq., J.P. 
Col. Sir CHARLES C. WAKEPIELD, Bart. 
(Ex-Lord Mayor of London), 
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BOOKS, READING, AND LETTERS 


By “DAPHNE” 


HIS month, as we are going to make 
books the principal subject of our 
talk, our competition shall be about 

books too. I want each one of you to take 
some book and read it carefully, and then 
sit down and write a criticism of it in not 
more than five hundred words. There will 
be a prize of half a guinea for the best 
critique sent in. You may take any book 
you like—a novel, a children’s story-book, 
a volume of essays, a new book or an old 
book. I don’t mind what kind of a book it 
is, but I want you to tell me just exactly 
what you think about it—what you think 
are its faults and what you think are its 
strong points, which characters im your 
opinion are the best drawn, how you think 
the plot might have been improved, and 
anything else that you may notice about it. 


The Difficulties of Criticising 

Now to write a detailed criticism of a book 
is not an easy thing to do, especially if 
you have never done it before. It is easy 
enough to find fault, easier still merely to 
praise but neither faultfinding nor prats- 
ing is really criticism, you know.  Criticis- 
ing is to put aside all personal prejudices 
and preferences—as far as this is humanly 
possible—and calmly dispassionately 
to weigh and balance the merits and de- 
merits of the thing criticised. Before you 
Write your criticisms, | advise you to read 


some of the book notices that are published 
in nearly every paper or magazine, and see 
how it is done. The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, issued every Thursday, will give 
you plenty. You should put the title of the 
book and the names of the author and the 
publisher at the head of your essay, and 
don’t forget that you mustn't use more than 
five hundred words all told. 


A Painting Competition 

Last month we had a competition for 
black-and-white work. This month we will 
have one for our colour artists. The Editor 
is giving a prize of half a guinea for the 
best sketch in water-colour sent to this 
office before July 20. Sketches may be 
upon any subject, as long as they are in 
water-colour, but they must be original— 
that is, not copied from any other picture. 
And please remember that none can be re- 
turned. 


Rules for Competitors 

1. All entries must be original, and in the 
case of literary competitions must 
be written upon one side of the paper 
only. 

2. The competitor’s name, age, and address 
must be clearly written upon the 
entry itself—not enc losed on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper. 


3, No entries can be returned. 
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\ll entries must be received at this 


office by July 20, 1917, and must 


Competitions,” 


be addressed, 
Oviver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C i. 


5. The Editor’s decision is final. 


A Talk about Books 

How many of you have read the books 
last month? hope that 
some of the Essays 


I mentioned 
all of you have read 


of Elia,” by Charles Lamb. They are :o 
beautifully written that they ought to be 
part of the education of every Englich 


person, and anybody who ever hopes to 
write one day should certainly read them 
over and over again. They will bear read 
ing many times, for every time you read 
them you will find fresh beauty in them. 


** Dream Children ” 

Do you know the essay called ‘‘ Dream 
Children’? IT should like each one of you, 
whether you have read it previously or not, 
to take down your “ Elia’ and read that 
You will find in 
it almost everything that makes literature 
pathos, and 


particular essay through. 


beautiful, humour, tenderness, 
truth. I want you to notice especially that 
last attribute—truth. No book can ever be 
great without it. And by true T do 
net merely mean that 
people talk about a true story. A story may 
be of the most highly imaginative order and 


really 
true in the sense 


vet be true in the sense in which I use the 


word—that is, real to the author, an ex- 
pression of the thoughts and emotions that 
he really feels 


If you will read ‘“ Dream Children ”’ I 
think you will see what I mean by this word 
Lamb, as you~ know, 


Once he had hoped to 


true.’ Charles 

was never married 
have had a wife and children of his own, but 
just when it seemed possible that his hopes 
fulfilled the great 
His sister Mary sud 
lenly became insane, and in one of her fits 


might soon be tragedy 


of his life happened 


f insanity killed her mother with a table 
After that Lamb gave up 
ill thoughts of making a home for himself, 
and spent all his 


knife Charles 


love and care upon his 


ister Ife was never very rich, and some 
times it was a hard struggle to make ends 
meet but he always managed to keep his 


Mary Lamb was not in 


She had long intervals 


ter in comfort 


ill the while 


when she was perfectly normal and rightly 
balanced, but she was never free of the 
danger of a sudden relapse into madness, 
and had it not been for her brother's care 
and devotion she would perhaps have had 


to have lived always in an asylum. 


A Literary Friend 

So now you can see 
and beauty of “ Dream Children,” 
not ¢ the children that 
had in 


some of the sadness 
can you 
Lamb might have 
happier circumstances ; and you 
can understand what I mean by things being 
* Dream Children 
true to Charles The “ Bridget ” 
whom he mentions at the end of this essay 
You will tind her name 


true to the author. was 


Lamb. 


is his sister Mary. 
over and over again in these essays, and 
when you see how tenderly and kindly he 
always speaks of her, you will gather a fresh 
idea of the chivalry and tineness of Lamb's 
character. You wil feel that the book is a 
real book, that Charles Lamb is alive and 
speaking to you himself; and having once 
learnt to know and love him, you will count 
him as one of your best literary frends all 
the days of your life. 


The “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” 
Oliver Wendell Tflolmes always seems to 
me another author who is peculiarly “ true” 
If you will read the ‘‘Auto- 
** Poet,” 
again you 


in his writings 
crat of the Breakfast Table, 
or the “ Professor,”’ I think that 
will see at once what I mean. He seems to 
that feels, and 
yet that so few people can give expression 
Autocrat 
and read 


“or the 


say the things everybody 
to. If you have a copy of the * 
handy, will you turn to Paper I\ 
And note what the author says 
Haven't you 


it through 
about the 
frequently 


sense of smell. 


noticed how particular scents 
cenes to your memory 
thought 


completely forgotten are recalled to you by 


bring back certain 


how things that you you had 


certain odours, which must in some way 
have been originally connected with them 


in your thoughts : 


“* Sesame and Lilies” 

“Sesame and Lilies "’ will not take you 
It consists of two short essays 
and it contains a great deal that is very 
‘Of Queens’ Gardens 
You will not, 


long to read 


true and beautiful. 
hould be read by every girl. 
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Cart wear ads now- 
_ Goo wont 


‘ 
Tet UNSHRINKABLE tce 


FABRIC 

an exceptionally 
suitable material 
for every kind of 
night and dressing 
room wear. | 


There are such pretty 
colourings and patterns 
too—ask your Draper 
to show them to you. 


“Flannura”™ gives 
thoroughly good service 
and does not shrink or 
lose its shape. Once you 
buy it you will make it 
your favourite material 
for blouses shirts etc. 

name of nearest dealer to — 


THE LANURACO., Ltd, 
Wellington St., LEEDS 
LONDON Address: 63, MARGARESL STREET, W. 
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HOW SOLDIERS BANISH 
ANY BAD FOOT TORTURES. 


Harry Lauder’s Practical Help 
to the Boys in the Trenches. 


Tuer Quivex readers suffering from various painful 
toot troubles such as aching, tenderness, callouses, 
corns, etc., may be interested to learn what sol- 
diers do for these, also to stop rheumatic pains in 
a few minutes, or relieve 
muscular soreness and stiff 
joints. They simply rest the 
tect in hot water containing 
about a tablespoonful of an 
ordinary saltrates compound, 
concerning which Harry 
Lauder recently said :— 

** Hearing Reudel Bath Salirates 
mentioned as being a likely com- 
fort for the boys in the trenches, 
and knowing from personal ex- 
perience that it is excel ent, I have 
sent out several packages which 
have been much appreciated.’ 


Sergt. C. S. Turner, of the 

R.A.M.C., wrote: — “I could 

Lan, hardly credit the evidence of my 
own eyes when I saw what this 


remarkable natural curative water 
had done for ‘trench foot,’ corns, and other very serious foot 
afflictions.” Corp!. T. S. Wilburn, also of the R.A.M.C. 
wrote :—“‘ For rheumatic pains | have found this medicina 
saltrated water marvellously effective.” 

NOTE.—Reudel Bath Saltrates should not be confused with 
ordinary patent medicines, ointments, etc. It is a well-known 
standard compound, exactly reproducing the curative con- 
stituents of famous natural medicinal springs, and forms similar 
highly medicated and oxygenated water. All chemists keep 
this fragrant and refreshing toilet preparation ready put up in 
convenient half-pound packets at very reasonable cost. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, ltancing or 
cutting, in all @ases of Uleers, Abscesses, Whitiows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles 


SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, ete. ADVICE GRATIS from 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 


BAILEY’S grockincs 


EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX," all about Elastic Stockings, how 
to wear, clean, and repair them, fost free. 
Bailey’s Hygienic 
Washable Imperceptible 
Fiesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


38 Oxford Street, London, 


A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges and Training 
Ships “Arethusa” & “Chichester.” 


2,400 boys have joined the Royal Navy. Old 
boys are serving in 100 British Regiments. 


Funds are Urgently Needed. 


The War has meant greatly increased 
expenses. 


Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's 
Piace, London, E.C, 
Joint Secretaries; BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G, COPELAND, 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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Use it on your 
Hands and Face 
- last thing at night 


and you need never worry 
about your appearance. 


is a natural skin food and emollient, which takes away al the tell- 

PALE tale traces of housework—red and roughened hands, etc It is a 
Commons thing which every housewife should know about. The work must 
be done, but you can use LA-ROLA and yet retain a ccmplexion 


greatly IM- 


PROV ED by just a and hands second to none for softness and delicate whiteness. 

h of ola Rose 

> wht ives . . 

to LA-ROLA is quite economical at per bottle, because it goes a 
oo BD. ope long way. It is so good that all Chemists and Stores sell it. 


gives THE BE AUT Y 


SPOT! boxes M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


ENGLAND. 


Enjoy Your 
OF Spring-cleaning 


Why not! It’s a healthful form of 
exercise—you have speedy results 
for your labours—and you need not 
feel extra fatigue so long as you're 
wearing Wood-Milnes. They keep you from slipping 
on wet steps or polished floors, they make you walk 
with buoyancy and ease, they maintain your heels at 
a constant level, and they save you countless small 
repairs. Spring-cleaning time, or any other time, wear 


M in Bla k, TON, OF Gi ey Rui DET, in al hape SIZES, 
Ask your Bootman t a pair for you to-day. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 


Ss BEETHAM'S ] 
i la roia 
|, 
Rubber Heels or Tips 


BOOKS, READING. AND LETTERS 


perhaps, agree with everything Ruskin says, 
and perhaps you will think that just occa- 
sionally he is rather too much inclined to 
indulge in what is called “ fine writing.” 
But some of his thoughts are very beauti- 
ful, and you cannot read his books without 
being benefited by them in some way. 


Some Books to Read 

I am not going to tell you of any books 
that need “studying” this time, but only 
to give you the names of a few that I think 
you will like to read as a pastime. “A 
Knight on Wheels,’’ by Ian Hay, is a delight- 
ful story, and can be read with profit and 
pleasure by anybody from twelve years old 
upwards, I should say. “ Pip” and “A 
Man’s a Man,’’ by the same author, are also 
very charming books. Those of you who like 
topical themes will find ‘‘ War-Time in Our 
Street ’’ a very touching little collection of 
war tales; While for our younger readers, 
who like school stories best of all, I can 
thoroughly recommend ‘The Youngest 
Girl in the School,” by Evelyn Sharp. 

By the way, if any of you know of any 
nice books you can recommend to other 
readers I shall be very glad if you can send 
me a list of them. 


On Some Letters and Questions 

I am very glad that you like the idea of 
this corner of ours. I have had several 
enthusiastic letters from various readers, 
nd all of them say how much they like it. 
Diana wants to know whether it is neces- 
sary to be a member of the League of Young 
British Citizens before she can go in for the 
competitions. For the benefit of anybody 
else who may be wondering the same 
thing, I will say here—no, it is not neces- 
sary. We make no conditions of entry at 
all, except that you should observe the few 
simple rules we have been obliged to make. 
Diana likes the idea of the Story Competi- 
tion, and thinks that criticism of stories 
on payment of a small fee would be very 
helpful to competitors. 


Wanted—an Amateur Magazine 

I wonder whether any of you can help 
WINIFRED Lawson ? She wants to belong 
to an amateur magazine, as she is anxious 
to do some good with her writing one day, 
and thinks, very rightly, that the more 
practice she can get in the meantime the 
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better it will be for her later on. If any of 
you rin amateur magazines and have a 
vacancy for a new member, I should be very 
much obliged if you will write and let me 
know. Then perhaps I can put Winifred 
into touch with you. 

EpitH A. PENN’s chief hobby used to be 
gardening, though, as she is in business, she 
does not have much time for it now. She 
wants to take up writing again; she used 
to write once upon a time, and our talks. 
are making her eager to try her hand at it 
once more. NORAH VARLEY is interested in 
photography, and wants us to have plenty of 
photographic competitions. Next month I 
think we shall have to give our photographers 
a chance again. Rosr E. MITCHELL is study- 
ing Russian, and is doing war-time garden- 
ing in her spare time. DorotHy Davison 
has been a reader of THE QUIVER for many 
years, and is delighted with its new venture. 

These are only some of the letters I have 
received, Next month I hope to have some- 
thing more to say about them and about 
letter-writing in general. Meanwhile, there 
must be a great number of my readers who 
have not yet written to me. Won't you 
write now, before you forget it? There’s 
nothing like doing things at once, you know. 
If you once begin putting a thing off, there 
are ten chances to one against your ever 
doing it. 


Something You Can Do 

There is one thing you can all do 
for our Section if you will, and that is to 
try to find us some new readers. If you 
have any friends who are keen on story- 
writing, or reading, or gardening, or collect- 
ing, ask them if they take THE QUIVER. 
And if they don’t, try and persuade them 
to take it in and to read our corner regu- 
larly. We have a large circle of readers now, 
but we want it to be even larger, for the 
more readers we have the more likely we are 
to find the help we may need, and the more 
successful and useful the Section will be. 
So set to work and rack your brains, and 
try to think of at least one friend who does 
not yet know about us, and then use all your 
influence to persuade him or her to give us 
a trial. 

Next month I hope to announce the results 
of the School Story Competition. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE, 
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The League of Young British Citizens 


rk 


Patron=in=Chict : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT 


Wes 


Motto: “For God and the Empire: By Love Serving One Another ” 


Object: The cultivation personally, and the extension in all possible ways, of the 


highest ideals of Citizenship, and 


Y DEAR COMPANIONS,—You have 
appreciated very keenly the interest 
and kindliness of those men and 

women who—citizens themselves to-day of 
high repute—have already, as it were, 
gripped our hands in comradeship, and en- 
couraged our League in its aims. I am sure 
therefore, that you will have a glad welcome 
for my first news this month. Indeed, I 
an imagine real British ‘three cheers 
coming from you all—were you able to get 
together for once it would be a wonderful 
chorus 


Our Patron-in-Chief 

The news I mean is that H.R.H. the 
Princess Patricia of Connaught has verv 
kindly and graciously consented to become 
Patron-in-Chief of our League. Not only 
in Canada (where, as Canadian Companions 
know, the Princess is especially beloved 
but in all parts of the world where our 
members live will this be a big encourage- 
ment and pleasure. As you all know, the 
larger part of our practical work together 
through our Violet Fund, has been for 

Our Three ”’ 
mising young citizens have we _ together 


in Canada. Three very pro- 


been able to help to give to that great 
Dominion where “ Our Princess (f am 
sure you will use that possessive to your 
selves!) was so recently living But we 
have another splendid (we believe) young 
citizen in the making at Farningham, and we 
look forward to still more useful service to 
* gether for boys and girls whose fathers have 
given to the very utmost for the world 

peace and true freedom and happiness. And 
before all, we do want most truly to be good 
citizens, to be worthy of the Trust that is 


of love and service for our Empire 


coming to us— has come to some of us older 
Companions—do we not? And so we gladly 
and proudly welcome the confidence and 
hope which these Patrons of ours place in us. 
And we will strive and work, one and all, 
to carry out our motto personally, and to 
bring about the biggest possible fulfilment 
of our object as a Le ague. 


A Real Patron 

I must confess that I am a democrat (dic- 
tionarites, please, little folks), and the words 
Patron and Patronage sometimes are a cover 
for snobbery and other objectionableness. 
But we remember the old Latin original, 
Pater—a father—and use the word with the 
meaning given to it in a modern English 
dictionary : \ protector : one who coun- 
tenances or encourages Chis is the work 
of our Patrons for us. They are encouraging 
us. And their doing it will mean, we believe, 
our growth and increased influence and use- 
fulness 

There is by my side a box piled high with 
letters, all of which you would delight in 
reading from beginning to end (a large 
number of them, by the way, from old friends, 
to my yoy but before running through 
-ome of them with vou I want to ask one 
quest on 

These months immediately ahead are to 
be very critical, and perhaps very hard 
months, because of the Wat It will have 
to be a “ long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 


all together to enable us to win through. 
And the “ pull of everyone, even our 
youngest member, is NEEDED. Do just ask 
yourself the question, “Am 1 doing my 
very best in the pull There are lots and 


lots of bits of work for young citizens to- 
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It is Urgent--VERY URGENT. and more than 


ever necessary to send parcels to our men in Germany. 


E APPEAL on behalf of the British heroes who are suffering durance in an enemy Country, 
and who, in addition to the distress of enforced inaction, have actually to suffer daily the 
pangs of hunger. 


They are in the hands of a cruel, callous foe, who has no regard for the civilised rules 
of warfare by which the prisoner is entitled to share the means of sustenance with the captor. 


We have had abundant testimony to the fact that but for the parcels of food sent from 
this country our lads who are prisoners in Germany would soon have to face absolute starvation. 


Over 30,000 parcels have been sent by the Royal Savoy Association, but the number per 
month must be increased if the needs are to be met. 


Surely you wil! not turn away from this appeal 
if you can afford to help. 


Kindly send a donation at once to the Editor of this magazine, or the ; 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 4 
THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION for : 
the RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. ; 
Registered under the War Charities Act. Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee, i 
THE SHOE OF SERVICE |] | 
FOR OUTDOOR LADIES. | STEEDMAN’S j 
SOOTHING 
and” P OWDERS 
or Country. 
21/= 
THE 
IT 18 A SHOE THAT'S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER PICTURE 
Walkin Saban Heel izes and Fiutings 
Semd siz wii and s. catalogue Free, OF 
a. T. HoGG No. 168), STRATHMIGLO, rire. 
ecr and Leader of the Boots by Po Trade HEALTH 
HER MOTHER SAYS 
INEXPENSIVE “| thought you might like to see my 


little girl's photo She ts just three 
IRON & WOOD years old Since she was a baby 
| have given her 


of four months 


Steedman’s Powders, and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 


7 cleansing and refreshing | used to 
FOR ALL PURPOSES give them on the same day each week, 
LLS, and if | happened to muss, she was 
ey — cross and fretful. She cut all her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, those priceless powders.” 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1918. 
CARACES, SHOOTING LOODCES, eto, 
OuR BUTLpINGS 2 CHEAPES BEST. 
Designs and Pri 1 om fs THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


61 les’ Street, St. Rollo — E E NO POISON E E 
arles Stree Rollox, 


Contractors to H.M. Gert. A ally, War Office, et. 
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BIRD’S Economy Hunt. 


Not a crust need be wasted! 


This special Bread Pudding, served with 
BIRD’s Custard Hot, is a delicious treat for 
young and old. 


The small cost is obvious. A single 
packet of BIRD’S Custard makes ina 
moment a rich creamy Custard. Served 
—. with the pudding, the result is a 
Ses, Sect (chopped fae. revelation in tastiness and nourishment. 

So satisfying too. Try it to-day. 
saltspoon of Fait. 
tea:p on each of Cinnamon and 


mixed Spice 
1 piled up eae on of 
BIRD 8 SOBSTITUTE 
In pkt tins at all grocers. 
a ead in water 3 houss or over- 
sht. Squeeze dry, anc 
4 st all by Mis gre 
dients, keeping « d hen adc 


the bread. Tie well greased paper 
Over basin, and steam 4 hours, 


Pour over one pint BIRD'S 


Nutritious Custard. 


BIRD'S Custard is sold in Pkts, Boxes and large Tins. 


any ? for e — 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


il i 
guaranteed or teeth returned promptly. 
artificial teeth that you do not wear 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


pinned on 
t 
for m Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREI.T, LONDON 


Quiver 


Wr FREE BOOKLET, which explai: 

») Duy old ¢ 1 and ilver jewellery 


E. Lewis co., 
29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. ] 
ESTABLISHEC 


“Dont worry! 


KEATINGS 
KILLS 


BUGS FLEAS MOTHS 

BEETLES 


LONDON BELFAST LIVERPOOL 


of linens, collars, shirts, 
handkerchiefs, etc., 
throughout July. 


It is permissible to write for our Sale 
Catalogue containing tundieds of 
bargains, sent post free on request. 
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THE LEAGUE OF YOUNG BRITISH CITIZENS 


day. Please look round in your own home, 
in your village or your part of the town in 
which you live, and try to find a way of doing 
something that your sharp eyes see wants 
doing. Schoolboys and girls will ask fathers 
and mothers to help them to find some work 
for them to do, and advise them how to do 
it best. If it is something that you can’t do 
alone, then why not draw in a number of 
your chums, form them into a Group of 
Young Citizens in*our League, and together 
tackle the job? And write and tell me about 
it, so that perhaps you will inspire another 
Group somewhere else. Much interest and 
happiness will be added to your holidays, I 
am certain, 


What We Can Do 

The same suggestion, perhaps, may be 
made to our older members, for longer time 
than the holidays. If they have not thought 
of it, I would suggest that our Groups of 
L.Y.B.C, members might offer their services 
to their local War Savings Committees. 
These Committees have lots of work to de— 
not only in persuading people to save their 
money, but in dealing with the food ques- 
tion, etc. Fresh thoughts, your imaginative 
power, and new plans will be very welcome 
in numerous places, and I feel sure many 
of my Companions could be exceedingly use- 
fulin this way. Will you tell me what you 
think about this matter, and, too, of what 
‘you do ? Honestly, there is no yoy like 
that of service for others. Very many of you 
know this, but I receive letter after letter 
in which the writer asks, ‘‘ What can J do?” 

One of our old members wrote: “I 
wanted to give up the idea of going to 
college and do war work instead ; but father 
Says that education is just as important as 
anything else, especially as we are to be the 
future women of Great Britain.’’ 

That is a fundamental truth, and if we 
don't remember it we shall be making some 
horrible mistakes. Yet there are heaps of 
ways for even school folk to join in the pull 

during term time, and still more in 
holiday time. 

And now to 


Our Letter Box 
A long letter (accompanied, it was, by a 
mass ¢ 


{ beautiful spring flowers) 1s from 
CHARLOTTE B. Beryt Le Gricti 
also sent sweet violets and primroses from 


her country village. IRENE and Eric KInG- 
WILLIAMS, too, wrote. Their home is one of 
those to which our ‘‘ Canadian boys ”’ have 
been made especially welcome. KATHERINE 
PRINCE was telling me of her busy, jovial 
days at school, of the “ Matric ”’ ahead, and of 
college prospects, and sent mea recently pub- 
lished poem to read. JOAN Harpy said : 


“We have an allotment, and we went up to it 
on Saturday to dig it over. It is awfully hard work, 
and it made my back ache We have two little 
rabbits now. Maria’s is brown, and his name is 
‘Tiny Tim.’ Mine is white, with pink eyes, and his 
name is *‘ Tiny Tom.’ We try to make them answer 
to their names. When we let them out on the grass 
we put them in wire netting, but they generally 
manage to crawl out somehow, and they are awful 
to catch!” 


EMILY PRETSELL was enjoying “ A Castle 
to Let’ very much. ‘I do like mysterious 
stories,”’ she said. 


“1 enclose ros. for the L.Y.B.C.,"" Emily continued. 
“1 drew different little figures on note-paper and 
sold them at 1d. a sheet and envelope. 1 also pen- 
painted table centres and sold them. I had a letter 
trom Miss Mackenzie, the missionary I send Tue 
Quiver to, I am glad the Editor is squeezing in some 
more pages for the young readers.” 


GirRLie Bupp has the lovely thought and 
plan of drawing .in members of her Sunday 
Class into our League. She thinks they will 
“make fine little workers.’’ One coupon 
has already reached me, and others are on 
the way. I hope this is a hint that will be 
accepted by many of our senior Companions 
who are working in yarious ways amongst 
boys and girls. I should welcome letters 
from any of you who think of acting on the 
suggestion. Any possible help that may be 
in my power will gladly be given. 

MapGE WILLIAMS (Anglesey) says: 


“The more I think of our League the better I 
like it. 1 am so glad that the membership is increas- 
ing. There are so many new names in the Pages these 
months. I miss some of the older members’ letters, 
but I suppose they are busy in many ways now, 
The new departure in last month’s QuIVER was a 
welcome surprise. What a very ‘ understanding ’ 
person the Editor must be. I think it will be a splen- 
did idea to have regular competitions, and I hope I 
shall be able to pluck enough courage to take part 
in some of them.” <A glorious spring walk on the 
hills is described later in Madge’s letter. “* Have I 
ever told vou about Elin’s Tower? It is a small, 
two-roomed turret, built on the very edge of the 
cliffs overlooking the Irish Channel It is just 
above South Stack, a tiny island. The cliffs about 
that part are noted for seagulls, and when we were 
up there last week we saw, without exaggeration, 
thousands of them rhe young ones are like tiny 
rhey were perched on the narrowest 
It was fascinating to watch them 


pengtins. 
ledges of rock. 
trving to flv from ledge to ledge 


*AGNES GENTLES (Scotlard) writes kindly 
of the use our League has been to her and 
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THE QUIVER 


others. She asks about a League badge. 
For that we must wait until the War is over. 
But a few of the Companionship “ Violets ”’ 
are still available. 


NANNII McDonatp (Scotland) was 
another old friend whose writing it was 


pleasant to see. As with most of us, her 
time was very fully occupied. 
JANIE CRAWFORD (Scotland) said : 


great 


read Eleanor Chambers-Hunter’s letter with 
interest, and I think we ought all to do our 
best to add to the sum she has sent you, so that 
we may adopt an orphan of a sailor or a soldier 
immediately. I enclose a postal order for 5s. 1 am 
sorry I cannot spare more at present, as there are so 
many things I want to help.” 


As you know, Companions true, I am 
looking for the opinions of all of you on the 
matter of the future of our Fund and its 
work. Will every one write who has not. 
Every Companion, whether able to contri- 
bute or not, may help us by suggestions. 

ELIZABETH MACKENZIE (Scotland) was 
saving all her pennies for War Savings. 
“When this certificate is finished I hope 
to send something for the Violet Fund.” 
War saving like that is very good citizens’ 
work, surely. 

Ipa and En1ip Jones (Wales) send their 
subscription, and IRENE Fair (Scotland) a 
charming letter of thanks for the prize 
which went to her and FLORENCE. 


+ 


But at this pace our space will be filled 
without a word about the new friends to be 
introduced. Please welcome ELEANOR M. 
SMITH (age 19: Essex). 

**When my grandfather was alive he used to pass 
on THE Quiver to me, and now Dad buys it for me 


1 think he first got it so that I could become a 
Companion. 1 got as far as filling in a coupon, but 
never sent it. That is quite eighteen months ago 


Now will you please accept me as a member of the 
League? I will help in any way I can.” 


As I told Eleanor, it is a particular pleasure 
to welcome Companions who as teachers 
have special opportunities for interesting 
younger girls and boys. 


Yet another soldier Companion is W. 
SALTER, who wrote from the Western 
Front: 

‘I have been interested in the Corner from the 


beginning,” he wrote, “‘ but have not seen a QUIVER 


” 


out here (Would any member care to pass on his 
or her copy to this Companion, or another whose 
address 1 can give?) “1 am sure the boys would 


be glad to have some reading matter, as it is very 


here.”’ 


arce 
PERCIVAL JACKSON (age 19) writes from 
a hospital here in the Homeland : 


QOuiveR for the past 
the 


have been reading THE 
months,” he writes, 1 have found 


10 


Corner very interesting, and should like to be a 
member of your League. I can see from your Pages 
that you are doing some very good work, and J 
wish you every success in your splendid enterprise, 
Up to now I have not had the courage to apply for 
admittance, although I really don’t know how it 
was, as we can find courage to face the Hun and the 
Turk.” 


Harotp V. WALLIS (age 11 Oxford- 
shire) is the brother of MoLry Mar- 
GErkyY WALLIs, from whom I was so glad 
to hear again. Molly enclosed 6d. for the 
Fund (as did Margery and Harold). 


and 


“IT am so glad that Our Four are all doing well,” 
was her comment “It will be lovely to help the 
orphans of our soldiers and sailors. I think it is a 
splendid plan.” 

Margery is a country lover: 

- a farm. I love playing 
I should not like to live in a 


1 am so glad 1 live on 
with all the animals. 
town.’ 

Harold was just off to boarding school 
when he wrote, and promised a longer letter 
when the holidays come. 

Dorotuy May OLp (age 13: Yorks) sent 
no letter with her coupon, so I am looking 
for one soon. 

KITTY SHINNER another 13-year-old 
Companion, She lives in Hampshire. Her 
home is on a small island—*‘ whichever way 
the house is approached a bridge has to be 


is 


rossed.”’ 

Dorotuy Brunt (age 15) and her cousin, 
CyRIL COOKE (age 11), join us in South 
Wales. 

* As you say,” wrote Dorothy, “ it is very inter- 
esting living ut a Sailors’ Home, but in these times 
we have many men ye to us who have been 
shipwrecked. During this War we do not see many 
English sailors here. One week we had about thirty 
sailors in, and most of them were of difierent nationaii- 
ties. 

Doris Boucuer (age 14: Hants) wrote 
for a badge “like Miss Budd’s, please.” 
She is the first of the new Group to which 
1 referred. 

Will you please remember that letters 
were never more than now? 
Although only a tiny part of them can be 
printed, I read and appreciate every one. 
Just tell me anything that interests your- 
self, and I shall be interested too. Do not 
forget the special letters I asked for last 
month. Letter prizes are going this month 
to MADGE WILLIAMS and WINIFRED RIDLEY. 

Beautiful summer holidays to each one 


( 


welcome 


who is to have any ° 
at all. 
Your Companion 
friend, 


Drink & Enjoy 


LIPTON 
LTD 


Tea Coffee 
and Cocoa 
Planters 
Ceylon. 
Branches 
and Agencies 
throughout 
the United 
Kingdom 


little Drummer 
«makes a big saving 


Think what a copper or two 
spent on a Drummer means. 
A soiled skirt renewed—or a 


and a_ change 


colour, too. 


DYES 


**So Easy to Use.”’ 

mer Dyes can behad 
la 11 and ftashion- 
ible lours—tor 
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Casement Curtains 
oose Covers 
Blouses 
Tea Cosies 
Table Covers 
Ties Overalls 
Stockings Frocks 
etc, 

Drum ve equa feck for Cotton, Woollen, Write for usefr 


or » is—-mo mess, NO} £0 MSe, W. EDGE & SONS Lid., Lancs. @ 
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‘To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present "’ 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and ack of exercise make you teel 
languid—tired—"' blue little 


SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


‘4 Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.’’ 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORE HROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
Prepared only by 


J. CG. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S.&. 


t Nestle’s Milk n 


NESTLES MILK 


To see what kind of children NESTLE’'S rears, 


write tor ‘Nestic's Baby Book, 1916," 
the most remarkable Gaby Book ever 
issucd Sent gratis and post free on 


mention of this Magazine. 


NESTLE'S, 
6-6 Eastcheap, London, 
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